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DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  Colleges 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature 


General  Information 


1.  HISTORY 
Charter.  St.  Ignatius  College  was  erected  in  1869  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
It  is  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  the  institution  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  June  30,  1870,  with  power  to  confer  the  usual  de- 
grees in  the  various  faculties  of  a  University.  On  November 
21,  1909,  the  college  became  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Loyola  University. 

Location  and  Buildings.  St.  Ignatius  College  is  located 
at  1076  Roosevelt  Road,  W.  Its  central  location  makes  it 
easy  of  access  even  from  the  remotest  sections  of  the  city. 

High  Schools.  The  better  to  secure  the  results  aimed 
at  in  its  educational  work,  and  to  arrange  a  more  perfect 
co-ordination  between  High  School  and  Collegiate  studies, 
the  University  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  maintain  a  closely 
affiliated  system  of  High  Schools.  Their  purpose  is  to  fit 
their  pupils  to  meet  the  College  entrance  requirements  by 
offering  a  programme  of  studies  based  upon  those  funda- 
mental principles  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty, 
underlie  alike  the  work  of  the  High  School  and  the  College. 
At  present  these  schools  number  two :  The  St.  Ignatius  High 
School,  1076  Roosevelt  Road,  W.,  and  Loyola  Academy, 
Loyola  Avenue  and  Sheridan  Road. 
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2.      SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION* 

The  educational  system  in  use  at  St.  Ignatius  College  (sub- 
stantially the  same  employed  in  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  educational  institutions  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world),  is  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a  body  of  rules  and 
suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prominent  Jesuit  educators 
in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  attended  up  to  the  present  with 
unfailing  success. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon  the 
very  nature  of  man's  mental  processes,  it  secures  on  the  one 
hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thoroughness, 
while  on  the  other  it  is  elastic  and  makes  liberal  allowances 
for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  While 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  unquestionably  valuable 
in  the  older  learning,  it  adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  re- 
sults of  modern  progress.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  the  recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such 
as  the  Natural,  the  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  ad- 
mittedly and  in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended 
long  ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  complete 
sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  those 
faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more  than  mere 
instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The  re- 
quirements of  knowledge,  though  it  necessarily  pertains  to 
any  recognized  system  of  education,  is  only  a  secondary  result 
of  education  itself.  Learning  is  an  instrument  of  education, 
which  has  for  its  end  culture,  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  education,  it 
is  clear  that  only  such  means,  such  as  Science,  Language  and 
the  rest,  be  chosen  both  in  kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively 
further  the  purpose  of  education  itself.  A  student  can  not 
be  forced,  within  the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and 


♦Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject 
arc  referred  to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath,  S.  J., 
[Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903,]  and  to  the  numerous  documents  therein 
cited. 
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with  his  immature  faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  lan- 
guages and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge 
has  been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximately  to 
fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or  profession,  but 
to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and  rounded  develop- 
ment as  will  enable  him  to  cope  successfully  even  with  the  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  life.  While  affording  mental  stabil- 
ity, it  tends  to  remove  the  insularity  of  thought  and  want  of 
mental  elasticity  which  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  dis- 
heartening results  of  specialization  on  the  part  of  students 
who  have  not  brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental 
training  given  by  a  systematic  high  school  course.  The  stud- 
ies, therefore,  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  un- 
folding of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he  is  cap- 
able. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  System  that  different  studies 
have  distinctly  educational  values.  Mathematics,  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  complementary  instru- 
ments of  education  to  which  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  can 
not  be  applied.  The  specific  training  given  by  one  can  not 
be  supplied  by  another.  The  best  educators  of  the  present 
day  are  beginning  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before  that 
prescribed  curricula,  embracing  well-chosen  and  co-ordinated 
studies,  afford  the  student  a  more  efficient  means  of  mental 
cultivation  and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view  of 
the  future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recognizing  the 
importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  which 
unfold  the  inter-dependence  and  laws  of  the  world  of  time  and 
space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  education  has  unwaveringly  kept 
languages  in  a  position  of  honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 
Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into 
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contact  with  the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the 
deductive  and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and 
History  effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of 
spirit  to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  for  their  acquirement 
the  whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  the  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Language  especially  calls  for  deli- 
cacy of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for  a  con- 
stant, keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  mental  develop- 
ment, as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judgment  of  the 
student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life.  Rational 
Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing  young  manhood,  is 
an  instrument  of  strength  and  effectiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  philosophy  must  be  such  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with 
vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the  history 
of  philosophy  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  with- 
out venturing  to  condemn  them;  reviewing  the  contradictory 
systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time  without  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them 
to  be  discarded.  It  must  do  more  than  this.  It  must  present 
a  logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord 
with  the  established  laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its 
stand  on  some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it 
must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more  acute 
and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of 
a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error 
readily  detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every 
conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delusion  of 
those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education,  understood  as  an 
enriching  and  stimulating  part  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  has 
of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in  human  life.  While 
conceding  the  effects  of  education  in  energizing  and  refining 
the  student's  imagination,  taste,  understanding  and  powers  of 
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observation,  it  has  always  held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual 
development,  of  themselves,  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion 
alone  can  purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  student,  and 
sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound  judgment,  of  acute 
and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and  manly  conscience.  It 
maintains,  that,  to  be  effective,  morality  is  to  be  taught  con- 
tinuously ;  it  must  be  the  underlying  base,  the  vital  force  sup- 
porting and  animating  the  whole  organic  structure  of  educa- 
tion. It  must  be  the  atmosphere  that  the  student  breathes;  it 
must  suffuse  with  its  light  all  that  he  reads,  illuminating  what 
is  noble  and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word  the  purpose  of  Jesuit 
teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the  whole  mind  and 
character  for  any  superstructure  of  science,  professional  and 
special,  as  well  as  for  the  upbuilding  of  moral  life,  civil  and 
religious. 

3.     MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training  the  College  aims  at 
building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  fulfillment 
of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is  insistence 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which  operate  for 
its  fulfillment  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  virtue  and  moral- 
ity, thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  system.  Students  of  any  denomination 
are  admitted  to  the  courses,  but  all  are  required  to  show  a  re- 
spectful demeanor  during  the  ordinary  exercises  of  public 
prayer.  The  Catholic  students  are  required  to  attend  the 
classes  in  Christian  Doctrine,  to  be  present  at  the  Chapel  exer- 
cises, to  make  an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacra- 
ments at  least  once  a  month. 

4.     EQUIPMENT 

The  College  affords  its  students  every  facility  for  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development.  Its  class-rooms  and  lecture 
halls  are  spacious,  bright  and  well-ventilated.     It  has  a  gym- 
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nasium  with  locker  accomodations  and  shower  baths  adjoin- 
ing; an  auditorium  for  student  theatricals  and  literary  and 
musical  entertainments;  and  a  chapel  of  marked  architectural 
beauty. 

In  the  Department  of  Sciences  the  lecture  rooms  are  fitted 
out  with  the  latest  improved  devices,  and  the  laboratories  are 
generously  provided  with  suitable  apparatus  and  material  for 
experimental  work  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 

5.  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal 
system,  and  contains  about  seventy  thousand  bound  volumes; 
many  of  them  are  valuable  and  rare.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  a  beautiful  manuscript  Bible  on  vellum,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  probably  the  oldest  complete  Bible 
in  America;  a  black-letter  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in 
twelve  languages,  four  volumes,  folio,  printed  1599;  a  rare 
copy  of  Lactantius;  the  earliest  edition  of  the  works  of 
Luther;  the  black-letter  editions  of  Magna  Charta,  1539- 
1602;  the  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts,  printed  in  Boston,  1726 ;  the  Blue  Laws 
of  Connecticut.  There  are  120  volumes  printed  between 
1500-1600,  and  350  volumes  between  1600-1700. 

6.  MUSEUMS 

The  collection  of  minerals,  geological  specimens,  crypto- 
gamic  and  phanerogamic  plants,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  shells, 
polypi,  etc.,  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
of  great  scientific  value.  In  Ichthyology  may  be  mentioned  a 
stuffed  sea  porcupine  and  trunk  fish.  Coleoptera  are  repre- 
sented by  3,000  species,  2,300  of  which  represent  North  Amer- 
ican insects.  Lepidoptera,  Orthoptera,  Diptera  and  Hyme- 
noptera  are  well  represented.  The  Crustaceans  include  a 
number  of  well  preserved  specimens  of  Limulus  Polyphemus. 
The  Mollusks  present  one  of  the  finest  collections,  numbering 
about  2,500  species;  1,700  Univalves;  300  Bivalves. 
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7.     NEEDS   OF   THE  COLLEGE 

At  a  time  when  the  foundations  of  non-Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  are  reckoned  by  the  millions,  the  friends  of 
Christian  education  will  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  informed  of 
the  needs  of  St.  Ignatius  College.  No  college  that  is  con- 
stantly hampered  by  lack  of  means  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  same  rich  results  as  it  would,  if  ample  resources 
were  at  its  command.  Still,  the  friends  of  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege can  take  a  just  pride  in  its  record  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  kept  well  to  the  front  in  the  rank 
of  collegiate  institutions,  and  proved  itself  worthy  of  liberal 
patronage  and  endowment. 

It  has  now  a  staff  of  forty  officers  and  professors  en- 
gaged in  undergraduate  work  and  it  only  awaits  substantial 
encouragement  from  persons  of  means  to  broaden  its  scope 
and  raise  to  a  still  higher  plane  its  standard  of  scholarship. 

Many  Catholics  by  their  bequests  render  material  assist- 
ance to  our  asylums,  hospitals  and  other  charitable  works. 
This  of  course  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  claim  of  our  educational  bodies  and  institutions 
should  not  be  overlooked.  No  work  is  of  a  higher  order  or 
of  more  paramount  importance  to  the  Church  and  to  hu- 
manity than  the  Christian  education  of  youth.  The  main  fight 
of  Christianity  in  the  present  century  is  to  be  on  the  battle- 
field of  education,  and  whoever  contributes  moral  or  financial 
aid  to  this  great  work  is  putting  out  his  talents  where  they 
will  bring  the  best  returns,  both  to  himself  and  others. 

Many  prospective  students  desire  to  attend  the  College, 
whom  lack  of  means  prevents  from  attaining  their  ambition. 
If  the  College  had  a  sufficient  foundation,  so  that  the  interest 
on  the  capital  would  meet  the  current  expenses,  it  would  be 
able  to  do  away  with  all  charges  for  tuition.  This  would 
bring  the  opportunities  of  a  higher  Catholic  education  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  any  one  can  see  the  great  benefit  that 
would  accrue  from  this  to  the  Church  and  society  in  general. 

Legal  Title.  The  legal  title  of  the  College  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bequests  and  donations  is  St.  Ignatius  College  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Student  Organizations 


1.     COLLEGE  LIFE 

a.  College  life  must  include  the  development  of  the  social 
side  of  every  student's  character.  Marked  initiative,  savoir 
faire  and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social  move- 
ments for  the  common  welfare  of  his  fellows,  are  qualities 
expected  of  college  men  generally.  For  this  purpose  the 
College  student  organizations  and  activities  furnish  splendid 
opportunity. 

However,  be  it  said,  that  with  regard  to  all  forms  of 
college  activities  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  has  always  been 
that  the  student's  first  duty  in  college  is  attention  to  study, 
and  that  no  other  student  activity  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  this  main  purpose  of  college  life. 

b.  Eligibility  Rules.  Students  taking  part  in  dramatic 
performances,  public  debates;  oratorical  or  elocution  contests, 
or  athletic  events,  and  those  who  are  appointed  assistants  on 
the  staff  of  the  College  journal,  as  well  as  all  officers  of  student 
organizations,  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility  rules: 
(1)  They  must  have  no  conditions  and  no  failures;  (2)  They 
must  have  attained  a  weighted  average  of  at  least  C  +  (75) 
in  the  previous  semester  examination;  (3)  They  must  not 
be  under  censure  at  the  time  of  their  election  or  appoint- 
ment. 

2.  SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
The  purpose  of  the  Sodality  is  to  develop  Christian  char- 
acter under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  to 
cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  College  Sodality  endeavors 
to  obtain  this  twofold  purpose  by  conducting  weekly  meetings 
in  the  chapel  at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  re- 
cited and  instructions  are  given  by  the  director  and  by  organ- 
izing sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities. 
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Officers  of  the  Sodality 

Rev.  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  S.  J Director 

Cornelius   P.   Burke Prefect 

Maurice  G.  Walsh First  Assistant 

John  A.  Zvetina Second  Assistant 

Joseph  A.  Gauer Secretary 

Edmund  J.  Sullivan Treasurer 

Aloysius  B.  Cawley   I .Sacristans 

James  M.  Tyrrell       ) 
Vincent  J.  Sheridan. . . 

James  J.  Taylor 

Raymond  F.  Kelly 

Richard  Shea 

Walter  West Consultors 

Edward  A.  Miller 

Thomas  J.  McNally. . . 

Martin  McNally 

Russell  J.  Erickson 


3.     LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE 

published   quarterly  by   the   students,    is   intended   to    foster 
literary  efforts  in  the  students  of  the  present,  to  chronicle 
College  doings  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of  intercommunication 
with  the  students  of  the  past. 
It  was  established  in  1902. 

Francis  D.  Stephenson,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 

James  J.  Taylor,  Editor-in-Chief 
Walter  C.  West,  Business  Manager 


Bernardine  Murray 
Philip  H.  Kemper 
W.  Douglas  Powers 
Maurice  G.  Walsh 


Board  of  Editors 

George  R.  Pigott 
John  M.  Warren 
Vincent  J.   Sheridan 
Thomas  J.  McNally 
Martin  J.  McNally 
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4.     LOYOLA  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  was  organized  under 
its  present  name  in  1911  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chrysostom- 
ian  Society,  the  debating  club  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  founded 
in  1875.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  foster  a  taste  for 
eloquence,  history  and  general  literature ;  to  develop  quickness 
of  perception  and  readiness  of  spech  and  thus  to  fit  its  mem- 
bers for  the  actual  cut  and  thrust  of  practical  life.  The  mem- 
bers assemble  in  their  hall  every  week  for  debates  or  for  the 
discussion  of  carefully  prepared  essays  on  disputed  points  of 
history. 

Rev.  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  S.  J.,  Moderator 


John  A.  Zvetina   Vice-President 

Bernard   Cremer    Corresponding  Secretary 

Edmond  J.   Sullivan    Recording  Secretary 

Thomas   F.   Kelly Treasurer 

Aloysius  B.  Cawley,  Tomas  Hynson Censors 


5.     ST.  IGNATIUS   COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 

All  students,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  have 
the  necessary  qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
College  Glee  Club.  The  Glee  Club  is  expected  to  furnish  one 
or  more  numbers  for  all  public  or  semi-public  entertainments. 
Regularity  in  attendance  at  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an 
absolute  condition  of  membership. 
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6.  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  February  10,  1895. 
Its  object  is  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  fellow- 
feeling  and  friendship  among  former  students  of  the  College 
and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  attach- 
ment and  esteem  for  their  Alma  Mater.  Any  graduate  or 
former  student  of  the  College,  or  of  any  Jesuit  College  or 
University,  may  apply  for  membership. 

Rev.  William  T.  Kane,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 

Augustine  J.  Bowe President 

M.   Malachy  Foley Vice-President 

J.  Sherwin  Murphy Recording  Secretary 

John  B.  Sackley Corresponding  Secretary 

William  J.  Bowe Treasurer 

Louis  Sayre   Historian 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents 
Anthony  Schager,  70's  Joseph  H.  Finn,  '90's 

Joseph  Connell,  '80's  John  K.  Moore,  '00's 

L.  Fred.  Happel,  '10's 

Executive  Committee 
Payton  J.  Tuohy  Lambert  K.  Hayes 

J.  William  Davis  Leo  McGivena 

Joseph  L.  Elward  Edward  J.  Duffy 

Charles  E.  Byrne 


7.  THE  JEANNE  D'ARC  CLUB 
The  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1909. 
Its  object  is  to  uphold  high  ideals  by  portraying  with  voice 
and  picture  the  glories  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  to  train 
Catholic  laymen  capable  of  creditably  representing  and  de- 
fending the  Church  on  the  lecture  platform  and  in  public  life. 

Rev.  John  B.  Esmaker,  S.  J Director 
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Student  Expenses 


As  the  institution  is  not  endowed,  it  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  support  on  the  fees  paid  for  tuition. 

Payments  must  be  made  quarterly  or  semi-annually  in 
advance.  The  account  for  tuition  dates  from  the  day  of  the 
student's  entrance.  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  absence,  save 
in  case  of  dismissal  or  protracted  illness.  The  session  is 
divided  into  quarters,  beginning  respectively  about  the  1st  of 
September,  the  15th  of  November,  the  1st  of  February  and 
the  15th  of  April. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  a  semester  examination 
or  to  the  final  examination  for  graduation  if  any  bills  remain 
unpaid. 

Tuition,  per  session  of  ten  months,  for  all  classes $80.00 

Students   of    Chemistry,    Physics   and   Biology,    for  the  use   of 

material  and  apparatus,  pay  per  session 10.00 

Library  Fee 1.00 

Breakage   Fee    (returnable) 5.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  2.00 

Fee  for  the  privilege  of  examination  in  any  conditioned  branch 

— each  subject,  payable  in  advance 1.00 

Conditioned  examinations,  on  days  other  than  those  assigned  by 

the  Faculty   2.00 

Former  students,  applying  for  a  detailed  certificate  of  scholar- 
ship, must  pay  a  Registrar's  fee  of 1.00 

Graduation  Fee   10.00 

PRIZES 
Inter-Collegiate  English  Prize.  A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50.00  for  the  first  prize;  $20.00  for  the  second;  $15.00  for 
the  third;  $10.00  for  the  fourth,  and  $5.00  for  the  fifth),  is 
offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to 
competition  among  the  students  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  which  are: 
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Loyola  University Chicago,  Illinois 

St.  Louis  University St.  Louis,  Missouri 

St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati,  Ohio 

St.  Mary's  College St.  Marys,  Kansas 

Creighton  University Omaha,  Nebraska 

University  of  Detroit Detroit,  Michigan 

Marquette  University Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

St.  Ignatius  College Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  John's  University Toledo,  Ohio 

Campion  College Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin 

Rockhurst  College Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Sacred  Heart  College Denver,  Colorado 

Inter-Collegiate  Latin  Prize.  For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered 
each  year  by  Very  Reverend  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J., 
Provincial. 

The  Alumni  Medal.  A  gold  medal  for  the  Highest 
Honors  of  the  Senior  Class  is  offered  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Loyola  University. 

The  John  Naghten  Debate  Medal.  Mr.  John  Naghten 
has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Loyola  Oratorical  Association  who  shall  deliver  the  best 
speech  in  the  annual  Public  Debate  of  the  Society. 

The  Harrison  Oratorical  Medal.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  for  the  best 
oration  delivered  in  the  Oratorical  Contest,  which  is  open  to 
the  students  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
Classes. 

The  Dumbach  Chemistry  Medal.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  in  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  J.  Dumbach,  S.  J.,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Maguire  to  the  student  who  makes  the  best  examina- 
tion in  Chemistry. 

The  Clifford  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  Richard  W.  Clifford  for  the  Highest  Honors 
in  the  collective  branches  of  the  Junior  Class. 
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The  Murphy  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  for  the  Highest 
Honors  in  the  collective  branches  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

The  Gibbons  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  John  Gibbons  for  the  Highest  Honors  in  the 
collective  branches  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Elocution  Medal.    A  gold  medal  is  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  recitation  in  the  College  elocution  contest. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Some  of  the  friends  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  realizing  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  substantial  encouragement  and 
support  in  the  work  of  Catholic  higher  education,  have 
recently  tendered  such  encouragement  and  support  in  the 
most  practicable  and  desirable  way,  viz. :  by  establishing 
Scholarships.  These  St.  Ignatius  College  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges. 

A  Perpetual  Scholarship  can  be  founded  or  established 
when  the  endowment  is  two  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  suf- 
ficiently large  to  yield  an  annual  interest  that  will  cover  the 
yearly  tuition. 

A  Course  Scholarship  represents  an  amount  necessary  for 
a  full  course  (High  School  and  College),  payable  annually, 
entitling  the  holder  upon  successful  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  course  to  a  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

An  Annual  Scholarship  is  provided  by  the  yearly  dona- 
tion of  $80.00. 

Perpetual  Scholarships 

The  Miss  Eliza  McConville 

Memorial  Scholarship:  Margaret  Gertrude  Onahan 

Damen  Council,  650,  Knights  of  Columbus 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Onahan 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mair 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Brenan 

Memorial  Scholarship:  Mrs.  Mary  White  Riordan 

The  Henry  Venn,  A.  B.,  Class  of  1906,  Scholarship 
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Memorial  Scholarship:    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pancratius  Metz 
The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Riordan  Scholarship 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters 
Rev.  James  M.  Hayes,  S.  J.,  Memorial  Scholarship 

Annual  Scholarships  Given  By 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton  Council 

Chicago  Council 

Feehan  Council 

Hennepin  Council 

Hughes  Council 

Illinois  Council 

Ketteler  Council 

Charles  A.  Gardiner  Memorial  Scholarship,  La  Fayette 

Council 
Fathers  Setters  Council 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  St.  Elizabeth  Court 

Banks,  Edgar  C. 

Bowe,  Augustine  J. 

Brosnahan,  T.  J. 

Class  of  1908,  St.  Ignatius  College 

Connell,  Joseph  A. 

Doyle,  Leo  J., — Memory  of  James  M.  Doyle 

Rev.    Henry   J.    Dumbach,    S.  J.,    Scholarship :    Andrew 

Maguire 
Fortune,  Thomas,  in  memory 
Fortune,  William 
Garvy,  W.  John 
Garvy,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Henderson,  William  J. 
Higgins,  Mary,  in  memory 
Keeley,  Thomas 

Lagae,  Rev.  C.  J.,  S.  J.,  seven  scholarships 
Naghten,  James  and  Francis 
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Rend,  Joseph  P. 
Smyth,  John  M. 
Sullivan,  M.  D.,  Ralph 

Founded  Medal  and  Prizes 

Another  method  of  assisting  both  Faculty  and  students 
is  the  foundation  of  medals  and  other  prizes.  A  gift  of  $300 
will  found  a  medal  in  perpetuity  and  the  founder's  name  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  annual  catalogues.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  effectual  way  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  a  benefactor  than  this  foundation  of  medals  and  prizes. 
The  name  of  the  benefactor  will  be  annually  recalled  as  long 
as  the  College  survives,  and  unborn  generations  of  bene- 
ficiaries will  bless  the  memory  of  the  benefactors. 
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Administration 


1.     TERMS  AND  VACATIONS 

The  college  year  begins  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  includes  thirty-six  weeks,  which  are  divided  into  fall 
and  spring  terms,  or  semesters,  of  eighteen  weeks  each.  There 
is  a  Christmas  Recess  of  one  week,  and  an  Easter  Recess  of 
six  days.  Classes  are  not  held  on  legal  holidays,  nor  on  days 
observed  as  holydays  of  obligation  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Commencement  Day  takes  place  during  the  third  full  week 
in  June. 

2.     ATTENDANCE 

Students  not  in  their  places  at  the  opening  of  semester 
must  present  written  excuses  from  their  parents  or  guardians 
for  the  delay. 

Students  who  are  not  present  at  recitations,  lectures  or 
laboratory  during  the  24  hours  preceding  or  following  the 
Christmas  or  Summer  recesses  will  be  marked  three  absences 
for  each  recitation,  lecture  or  laboratory  missed,  unless  per- 
mission has  been  previously  granted  by  the  Dean.  If  a  student 
is  absent  from  any  course  without  such  permission,  his  regis- 
tration in  that  course  is  cancelled.  If  an  absence  is  not  ad- 
justed within  two  weeks,  a  grade  of  F  will  be  recorded  for 
the  course. 

The  maximum  number  of  absences  allowed  a  student  in 
any  course  without  deduction  of  grade  in  any  semester  is 
the  same  as  the  number  of  class  exercises  per  week  in  that 
course.  Absences  from  laboratory  courses  in  excess  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number  for  the  semester  will  cancel  the 
registration  in  that  course. 

For  each  absence  in  any  subject  up  to  one-tenth  of  the 
regular  recitation  periods,  deductions  are  made  from  the  final 
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grade  of  the  students  as  made  up  from  the  daily  standing 
and  the  final  examination,  as  follows: 

One-half  per  cent  for  4  or  5  hour  studies. 

One  per  cent  for  2  or  3  hour  studies. 

For  each  absence  in  excess  of  one-tenth  of  the  recitation, 
twice  the  above  schedule  of  deductions  is  made. 

All  omitted  exercises  must  be  made  up  within  one  week 
after  the  resumption  of  college  duties,  as  appointed  by  the 
professor  whose  exercises  were  omitted,  or  they  will  be 
counted  as  failures  in  determining  a  student's  grade. 

The  responsibility  in  these  cases  rests  with  the  student. 

If  a  student  is  absent,  either  with  or  without  excuse  from 
twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  exercises  of  a  given  class, 
in  any  semester,  he  will  be  required  to  take  an  extra  exam- 
ination which  will  ordinarily  cover  the  work  gone  over  during 
his  absence. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  partial 
absence,  unless  the  matter  is  adjusted  on  request  of  the  student 
at  the  close  of  the  hour.  Three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded 
as  one  absence.  Professors  are  to  report  to  the  Dean,  on 
blanks  provided  for  the  purpose,  all  students  who  are  absent 
one-tenth  of  the  recitations  of  a  course  as  soon  as  that  number 
shall  have  been  reached. 

3.     DISCIPLINE 

The  educational  system  employed  by  the  College  includes, 
as  one  of  its  most  important  features,  the  formation  of 
character.  For  this  reason,  the  discipline,  while  considerate, 
is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially  when  the  good  of  the  student 
body  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in  carrying 
on  the  Government  of  the  College,  nevertheless,  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  the  desired 
results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance, 
obedience  to  College  regulations,  serious  application  to  study 
and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  upon.     Any  serious 
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neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable 
to  suspension  or  even  to  dismissal. 

4.      EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
semester.  Partial  examinations  and  written  recitations  are 
held  from  time  to  time  during  the  semester,  with  or  without 
previous  notice  to  the  students,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instruc- 
tor. The  result  of  a  semester  examination,  combined  with 
the  student's  class  work  (each  to  count  one-half)  will  deter- 
mine his  grade  for  the  semester. 

A  condition  [E]  due  to  failure  in  a  semester  examination 
may  be  removed  by  a  supplementary  examination,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  concerned,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College.  The  supplementary  examinations 
are  held  during  the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester. 
They  may  be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified. 

A  conditioned  student  who  desires  such  examination  must 
notify  the  department  concerned  one  week  in  advance  so  that 
examination  questions  may  be  prepared.  He  must  also  notify 
the  Dean  on  or  before  the  same  day  so  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  the  examination.  For  each  subject,  a  fee  is 
charged,  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer's  office.  Re- 
moval of  conditions  by  examination  shall  not  entitle  the 
student  to  a  grade  higher  than  D. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove  a 
condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the  regular 
and  supplementary  examinations,  he  must  repeat  the  entire 
subject  in  class. 

Conditions  may  be  incurred:  (a)  by  a  failure  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests  and  other  assigned  work  as  well  as  the 
examinations;  (b)  by  exclusion  from  an  examination  because 
of  excessive  class-room  absences*;  and  (c)  by  absence,  due  to 


*The  right  to  examination  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  a  semester 
will  be  refused  (a)  to  those  who  have  not  been  present  85  per  cent 
of  the  class  time,  or  (b)  who  have  not  handed  in  85  per  cent  of 
written  assignments  in  laboratory  or  other  work. 
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any  cause,  on  a  day  appointed  for  examination,  provided  the 
work  done  during  the  semester  is  below  passing. 

Conditioned  studests  absent  from  the  regular  supplemen- 
tary examinations  must  present  an  excuse  satisfactory  to  the 
Dean  or  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course. 

5.     CLASSIFICATION    OF  STUDENTS 

No  student  will  be  advanced  to  a  higher  class  if  he  has 
any  arrears  prior  to  the  year  in  which  he  ranks. 

Those  students  are  ranked  as  Sophomores  who  have  at 
least  twenty-four  credit  hours  (and  points)  and  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  courses  of  freshman  year ;  Juniors,  those 
who  have  fifty-six  credits  (and  points)  and  have  completed 
the  prescribed  courses  of  the  Sophomore  year ;  Seniors,  those 
who  have  ninety-two  credit  hours  (and  points)  and  have 
completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  the  Junior  year. 

No  student  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  graduation 
if  he  has  any  deficiency  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
of  the  Senior  year. 

Those  who  have  at  least  26  credit  hours  and  points  and 
have  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  freshman  year  are 
ranked  as  Sophomores ;  Juniors,  those  who  have  56  credits 
and  points  and  have  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  the 
Sophomore;  Seniors,  those  who  have  88  credit  hours  and 
points  and  have  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  the 
Junior  year. 

6.      REPORTS 

Every  professor  reports  three  times  a  semester  to  the 
Dean,  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  standing  of 
each  student  in  his  classes,  together  with  the  number  of  his 
absences  and  deficiencies  in  class  work.  When  a  student  is 
seen  to  be  falling  behind  in  his  studies,  he  is  notified  at  once 
and  counselled  to  bring  up  his  standing.  If  no  improvement 
is  shown,  his  parents  or  guardians  are  notified. 

A  detailed  report  of  scholarship,  attendance  and  conduct 
is  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  four  times  a  year.     Special 
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reports  of  individual  students  will  be  furnished  at  any  time 
upon  request. 

7.  GRADES   OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects 
is  determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and 
class  work. 

The  grades  assigned  are  the  following:  A,  excellent;  B, 
good;  C,  fair;  D,  barely  passing;  E,  conditioned;  F,  failed; 
I,  incomplete ;  X,  absent  from  examination.  These  grades  are 
not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors,  but  are 
regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

8.  TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORDS 

Students  wishing  transcripts  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another  or  for  other  purposes, 
should  make  early  and  seasonable  application  for  the  same. 
No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  during  the  busy  periods 
of  examination  and  registration,  September  15  to  October  15, 
January  15  to  February  15,  and  June  1  to  July  1. 
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Admission 


1.     REGISTRATION 

New  students  must  make  application  for  admission  to 
the  Registrar  and  must  file  permission  to  register  with  him. 
A  student  will  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance 
records.  Students  entering  from  other  colleges  should  first 
see  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. 

Former  students  in  good  standing,  after  having  paid  their 
fees,  will  proceed  to  the  Registrar  to  arrange  their  schedules 
for  the  semester. 

2.    TESTIMONIALS  AND  CREDENTIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character.  A  student 
entering  from  another  college  or  institution  of  collegiate  rank, 
must  furnish  from  such  institution  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal  before  his  credentials  for  scholarship  will  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Entrance  Board. 

3.     ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Freshmen  year  must  present 
entrance  credits  amounting  to  fifteen  units.  A  unit  is  the 
amount  of  work  represented  by  the  pursuit  of  one  prepara- 
tory subject,  with  the  equivalent  of  five  forty-minute  recita- 
tions a  week,  through  36  weeks ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  work 
of  180  recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  or  the 
equivalent  in  laboratory  or  other  practice. 

Not  less  than  a  full  unit  will  be  accepted  in  the  first  year 
of  any  language.  Half  units  will  be  accepted,  but  only  when 
presented  in  addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same  subject. 
Any  two  of  the  biological  sciences  (Physiology,  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy) may  be  combined  into  a  continuous  year's  course  equal 
to  one  unit. 
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4.     PRESCRIBED  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  A.  B.  Degree  For  the  B.  S.  Degree 

English   3  units  English    3     units 

Mathematics    2  units  -(-Mathematics 2.5  units 

♦Latin 4  units  *  Foreign  Language.   2     units 

History 1  unit  History    1     unit 

Science   1  unit  Science   1     unit 

Electives 
The  remaining  four  or  six  units  may  be  selected  from 
any  subject  counted  towards  graduation  in  an  accredited  or 
recognized  high  school  with  the  following  restrictions: 

a.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half  unit 
of  credit. 

b.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  voca- 
tional subject  counted  towards  graduation  in  an  accredited 
or  recognized  high  school. 

c.  Vocal  music  and  physical  training  will  not  be  recog- 
nized for  credit. 

5.     CONDITIONS 

A  condition  of  not  more  than  one  unit  may  be  allowed 
to  a  candidate  ranking  above  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  high 
school  class;  but  no  condition  is  allowed  in  the  prescribed 
English,  Algebra  or  Geometry. 

a.  This  remaining  unit  may  represent  work  not  offered 
at  entrance,  and  is  in  that  case  a  real  deficiency.  Such  students 
are  considered  as  deficient  during  their  first  year  of  residence. 


♦Students  presenting  full  fifteen  units  without  the  prescribed  four 
units  in  Latin  or  without  the  prescribed  two  units  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  these  requirements 
during  the  first  two  years  at  college. 

•{•Candidates  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  who  present  fifteen  units,  but 
only  two  units  in  Mathematics  may  be  admitted  with  the  obligation 
of  supplying  the  other  half  unit  during  Freshman  year. 
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b.  Students  offering  the  required  number  of  units  may 
fall  slightly  below  the  passing  grade  in  one  unit  of  work. 
Such  students  are  considered  as  conditioned  and  must  stand 
an  examination  for  the  removal  of  this  condition  during  the 
Freshman  year. 

The  work  of  Freshman  year  must  be  so  arranged  and 
so  limited  in  amount  that  all  conditions  shall  be  removed  and 
all  deficiencies  made  good  promptly.  Deficient  and  conditioned 
students  must,  therefore,  submit  their  course  of  study  for 
approval  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

6.      STUDENT   ADVISERS 

Students  are  assigned  to  general  advisers  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  adviser  must  be  retained 
throughout  the  student's  course,  unless  special  permission  is 
obtained  to  change.  The  student's  general  electives  must  be 
selected  under  the  direction  of  the  general  adviser,  whose 
signature  must  appear  on  the  registration  card.  In  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  the  student  must  first  secure  the  signature 
of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his  major 
work,  and  second,  the  signature  of  the  general  adviser.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  registration  the  advisers  keep  office  hours. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visers, and  is  temporarily  general  adviser  for  all  Freshmen 
and  all  new  students  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 
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Methods  of  Admission 


1.     Admission  by  Certificate 

Admission  without  examination  on  certificate  is  granted 
students  from  approved  secondary  schools  as  follows: 

1.  St.  Ignatius  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Loyola 
Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2.  Secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

3.  Secondary  schools  and  colleges  recognized  by  the 
North-Central  Association. 

4.  High  schools  of  the  first  grade  which  are  so  rated  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  Private  schools  and  academies,  not  on  any  list,  but 
approved,  after  investigation,  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admission  become 
the  property  of  the  College  and  are  kept  permanently  on  file. 
All  credentials  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar.  They 
should  be  mailed  at  least  one  month  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  attention.  Compliance 
with  this  request  will  save  applicants  much  inconvenience. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to  be  used 
in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  Principal  or 
other  recognized  officer  of  the  school  and  mailed  by  him 
directly  to  the  Registrar.  No  certificate  will  be  accepted 
unless  the  holder  is  a  graduate  and  has  spent  the  last  year 
of  his  high  school  course  in  the  school  issuing  the  certificate. 
A  catalogue  of  the  school,  if  published,  describing  its  courses 
of  study  in  detail,  should  accompany  the  certificate. 

The  certificates  should  fully  cover  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  College.     Admission  on  school  certificates  is  in 
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all  cases  provisional.  If,  after  admission  to  the  College,  a 
student  fails  in  any  subject  for  which  a  school  certificate  was 
accepted,  credit  for  that  entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled. 

2.  Admission  by  Examination 
Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  enter  on  certificate 
must  take  the  entrance  examinations  in  the  entire  number  of 
units  required  for  entrance.  These  examinations  are  held 
during  the  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  applicant  may  divide  the  examination  into  two  parts, 
taking  as  many  of  the  examinations  as  possible  in  June,  and 
the  remainder  in  September.  An  examination  in  which  the 
applicant  has  failed  in  June  may  be  taken  again  in  September. 

3.     Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  St.  Ignatius  College  from 
other  accredited  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  will  be  granted 
the  same  standing  as  at  the  former  institution  upon  presenting 
in  advance  of  registration  (1)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dis- 
missal; (2)  an  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specification  of  courses  and  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades;  (3)  an  official  certified  statement  of  entrance  credits 
and  conditions,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in  weeks, 
the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises  each  wee£, 
the  length  of  recitation  and  the  mark  secured. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 

4.     Special  Students 

Mature  and  earnest  students  who  are  either  lacking  in  the 
required  entrance  units,  or  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted 
with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  to  such  courses  of  their  own 
choice  as  they  seem  qualified  to  undertake. 

The  work  thus  done  by  special  students  cannot  be  counted 
later  on  towards  a  degree  at  St.  Ignatius  College  unless  all 
entrance  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 
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Degrees 


1.     Baccalaureate  Degree 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  respective  courses  are  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
(A.  B.),  Bachelor  of  Science,  (B.  S.),  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy, (Ph.  B.). 

The  conditions  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees  are  the 
following:  (a)  The  completion  of  the  four  years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate; 
(b)  a  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  at  least  four  weeks  before  graduation;  (c)  all  work 
to  be  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  any  requirement  for  the  degree 
must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C;  (d)  a  fee  of  $10.00, 
payable  in  advance. 

2.     Masters'  Degree 

Master  of  Arts.  The  candidate  must  have  an  A.  B.  or 
Ph.  B.  degree  from  an  institution  of  good  standing  and  must 
devote  one  year  exclusively  to  resident  graduate  study.  Two 
years — eight  months  of  which  must  be  in  residence — will  be 
required  if  the  candidate's  whole  time  is  not  devoted  to  study. 

The  work  must  be  done  in  one  or  two  Departments,  and 
must  ordinarily  embrace  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects. 
It  must  involve  concentrated  work  in  some  special  field  of 
study  in  such  subjects  as  Philosophy,  History,  Economics, 
Sociology,  Foreign  Language,  English,  Education,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology.  Advanced  courses  given 
in  professional  schools  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  requirements  for  the  A.  M.  degree,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances may  a  candidate  count  these  same  courses  toward  a 
professional  degree. 

The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
the   subjects   studied.     He  must   present   a   typewritten   or 
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printed  thesis  in  his  major  subject.    A  fee  of  $10.00  is  to  be 
paid  in  advance. 

Master  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
(M.S.,)  is  conferred  under  the  same  conditions  as  above 
when  the  major  subject  of  study  has  been  chosen  from  the 
department  of  Science. 
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Curriculum 


The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  em- 
braces instruction  in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Language,  Literature, 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal  education,  which  will 
train  and  develop  all  powers  of  the  mind,  and  will  cultivate 
no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  char- 
acter, and  to  impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning 
and  that  breadth  of  view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation 
as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the 
professions  or  other  stations  in  life. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 
1.     Amount  of  Work 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to 
complete  128  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  maintain  an 
average  grade  of  C. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

2.  A  major  and  two  minors,  usually  to  be  taken  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years. 

3.  Free  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  either  for 
broader  culture  or  for  greater  specialization  as  the  student 
may  choose. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing 
the  amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined 
as  one  lecture,  recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length 
per  week  for  one  semester.    Two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
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are  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student  is  required  for  each  hour  of 
lecture  and  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshman  is  sixteen  hours  per  week. 
For  all  others  it  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  week. 
No  candidate  for  a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for 
fewer  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

No  student  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  faculty,  and  such  registration 
is  not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence. 

In  the  case  of  students  of  longer  residence,  advisers  may 
grant  permission  to  take  studies  up  to  eighteen  hours  per 
week  after  the  standing  of  the  student  in  each  study  of  the 
semester  is  examined  and  found  to  be  B  (85)  or  over. 

Students  who  drop  a  study  without  permission  will  be 
marked  F  on  the  Registrar's  books.  If  a  student  is  permitted 
at  his  own  request  to  drop  a  course  after  attending  the  class 
for  five  weeks  or  more,  he  will  be  given  a  grade  of  F,  which 
will  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  just  as  if  he 
had  failed  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

No  credit  will  be  granted  any  student  for  more  than 
forty  hours  in  any  department,  including  credits  earned  in 
the  Freshman  year,  except: 

1.  When  a  student  is  writing  a  thesis,  he  may  count  in 
addition  to  the  forty  hours,  the  hours  of  the  course  in  which 
he  does  his  thesis  work. 

2.  In  the  department  of  English,  a  student  may  take 
forty  hours  in  addition  to  Rhetoric  1,  2. 

2.      Quality  of  Work 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects 
is  determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and 
class-work. 

The  grades  assigned  are  the  following: 
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ABOVE  PASSING 

A— 93-100,  Excellent 
B— 85-  92,  Good 
C— 77-  84,  Fair 
D— 70-  76,  Passed 


BELOW  PASSING 

E — 60-69,  Conditioned 
F—  0-59,  Failed* 
I — Incomplete* 
X — Absent 


These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  student  by  pro- 
fessors, but  are  issued  regularly  from  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  Not  more  than  one  D  in  any  semester  will 
be  counted  for  graduation. 

A  student  who  desires  to  remove  an  incomplete,  must 
first  obtain  from  the  Registrar's  office  a  blank  form  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  This 
blank,  when  signed,  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  within 
one  week  from  the  time  of  the  semester  examination.  A  fee 
of  $1.00  is  charged  for  blanks  after  the  specified  time. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Latin,  I,  o  .  . 
English,  3  .  .  . 
Science    


OUTLINE   OF   COURSES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Freshman 


CREDIT  HRS. 

4 

3 

4 


Greek,  or  Mathematics, 

i  or  3 3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...  1 

Public  Speaking 1 


SECOND   SEMESTER  CREDIT  HRS. 

Latin,  2,  io 4 

English,  4   3 

Science 4 

Greek,  or  Mathematics, 

2  or  4 3 

Evidences  of  Religion ....  1 

Public    Speaking    1 


16 


16 


*A  student  may  be  reported  Incomplete,  if  some  small  portion  of 
his  work  remains  unfinished,  providing  his  standing  in  the  course 
has  been  of  grade  C  or  higher.  To  secure  credit,  this  work  must  be 
completeed  within  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester; 
otherwise  the  course  will  be  recorded  as  of  grade  E. 

fStudents  taking  Greek  may  omit  Mathematics  in  Freshman  and 
postpone  History  of  Sophomore  to  the  Junior  year. 
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Sophomore 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


CREDIT  HRS. 


Latin,  3,  11 4 

History,  1,  or  Greek 3 

Modern  Language 4 

English,  5   3 

Evidences  of  Religion  ....  1 

Public  Speaking 1 


SECOND   SEMESTEK 


CREDIT  HRS. 


Latin,  4,   12    4 

History,  2,  or  Greek 3 

Modern  Language 4 

English,  6  .  .  .  . 3 

Evidences  of  Religion  ....  1 

Public  Speaking 1 


16  16 

Junior 

Logic,  1  ' 3      Psychology,  4  3 

Psychology,  5   3      Modern  Language   3 

Modern  Language 4  Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1 

Evidences  of  Religion  ....    1  Major  and  Minor  Electives 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


16 


16 


Senior 


Metaphysics,  6 3^ 

Evidences  of   Religion.  ...    1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


Ethics,  7   3 

Evidences  of   Religion.  ...    1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


16 


16 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE 

Freshman 

CREDIT  HRS.  SECOND   SEMESTER  CREDIT  HRS. 


English,  3   3 

Mathematics,  1  or  3 3 

Modern  Language 4 

Science    4 

Evidences  of  Religion. ...  1 

Public    Speaking    1 


English,  4    3 

Mathematics,  2  or  4 3 

Modern  Language 4 

Science 4 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...  1 

Public  Speaking 1 


16 


16 
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Sophomore 

FIRST  SEMESTER  CREDIT  HRS.  SECOND   SEMESTER  CREDIT  HRS. 

Modern  Language 4  Modern  Language 4 

Science    4  Science    4 

History,  i   3  History,  2  3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...  1  Evidences  of  Religion.  ...  1 

Public  Speaking 1  Public  Speaking 1 

Elective    Elective    

16  16 

Junior 

Logic,  i  4      Psychology,  4  3 

Psychology,  3 3      English,  6   3 

English,  5   3      Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1      Major  and  Minor  Electives 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 

16  16 

Senior 

Metaphysics,  6 3      Ethics,   7   3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1      Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives  Major  and  Minor  Electives 

16  16 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  attend  any  course  of 
lectures,  or  any  other  exercise  that  may  have  been  or  may 
be  authorized  and  equipped  by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such 
courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

II.       GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  a 
major  in  at  least  one  department,  and  a  minor  in  each  of  two 
other  departments: 

a.  One  of  which  is  correlated  with  the  major. 

b.  The  other,  a  free  or  unrestricted  minor,  to  be  chosen 
from  another  group. 
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The  various  subjects  of  instruction  are  divided  into  three 


groups  as  follows : 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

English 

Economics 

Astronomy 

French 

Education 

Biology 

German 

History 

Chemistry 

Greek 

Philosophy 

Geology 

Latin 

Political  Science 

Mathematics 

Public  Speaking 

Sociology 

Physics 

Spanish 

Major 
Each  student  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  must 
elect  courses  from  some  one  department,  to  be  known  as  his 
major,  which  must  comprise  not  less  than  eighteen  semester 
hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  and  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  and  will 
be  permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all 
the  courses  prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen,  shall  be 
completed  before  graduation. 

Minor 
A  minor  consists  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  in  one 
department.    The  correlated  minor  must  be  chosen  from  the 
same  group  as  the  major;   the  unrestricted  minor  may  be 
chosen  from  either  of  two  remaining  groups. 


Electives 
Courses  not  taken  (a)  as  prescribed  courses  and  (b)  not 
included  in  the  student's  major  and  minor  sequences  may  be 
chosen  as  free  electives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required 
for  graduation.  ' 

In  the  choice  of  electives  the  student  must  be  guided  by 
his  prospective  future  work.    He  must  ascertain,  moreover, 
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that  such  courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled 
the  prerequisites,  and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the 
schedule  of  recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 

First  year  courses  in  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  credit  towards  a  degree  unless  followed  by  a 
second  year  in  the  same  language. 

Elections  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members 
of  the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15th, 
and  for  the  first  term  on  or  before  May  20th. 

Reference  Study  and  Research 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare 
and  submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with 
the  development  of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject  matter 
treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sci- 
ences will  be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester. 
These  papers  are  to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and 
at  least  one  of  the  four  papers  thus  submitted  during  the 
year  should  give  unmistakable  signs  of  original  research, 
preferably  in  some  local  Catholic  subject. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments 
will  be  held  to  strictly  as  pre- requirements  for  graduation, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  15th  of  April  of  his  Senior 
Year. 
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Premedical  Course 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
Admission  to  the  Four  Year  Course 

For  admission  to  the  Loyola  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine all  applicants  must  present  credits  covering  a  full  four 
years  course  of  at  least  15  units  in  an  accredited  High  School 
and  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Loyola  University,  or  present  credits  from  another  approved 
institution. 

While  the  premedical  training  can  be  secured  in  many 
recognized  colleges,  it  is  very  desirable  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates, when  possible,  to  take  their  college  work  in  this  institu- 
tion, as  the  science  courses  are  planned  to  meet  in  every  way 
the  special  needs  of  the  medical  student. 

Schedule  of  Required  or  Accepted  Subjects  for  Admission  to  the 
Collegiate  Course 

For  admission  to  the  two-year  premedical  collegiate  course 
students  must  have  completed  a  four  years'  course  of  at  least 
15  units  in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other 
recognized  institution  of  standard  secondary  school  grade,  or 
have  the  equivalent  as  demonstrated  by  approved  examinations. 

Unless  all  credits  are  obtained  by  examination,  a  transcript 
of  the  student's  record  must  be  secured  from  the  secondary 
school  attended.  This  record  is  required  whether  the  student 
is  admitted  to  the  freshman  or  to  higher  classes. 

Required  high  school  credits  (7)  : 

English    3   units*     German  or  French. .  .2  units 

Algebra   1  unit         (Both  in  same  language) 

Plane  Geometry    1   unit 


*A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  36  weeks'  work  of  four  or 
five  recitation  periods  a  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less 
than  40  minutes. 
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The  remaining  8  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
list: 

Astronomy   y>  unit  Geometry,  Solid  and  Spher. 

Botany y2 — 1  unit  y2  unit 

Chemistry   1  unit  German    1 — 4  units 

Civics    y2 — 1  unit  Greek  1 — 3  units 

Commercial   Arithmetic    .  .  History    1 — 4  units 

y2  unit  Latin    1 — 4  units 

Commercial   Geography    .  .  Physics    1  unit 

.   y2  unit  Physical  Geography 

Drawing   y2  unit  y2 — 1  unit 

Economics y2  unit  Physiology y2 — 1  unit 

French 1 — 4  units  Spanish    1 — 2  units 

Geology y2 — 1  unit  Trigonometry y2  unit 

Zoology y2 — 1  unit 

If  desired,  not  more  than  two  units  may  be  chosen  from 
the  following: 

Agriculture 1 — 2  units     Domestic  Science  ....  1  unit 

Bookkeeping 1  unit      Manual  Training.  .  1 — 2  units 

Business  Law y2  unit 

Schedule  of  Required  and  Accepted  Subjects  for  the 
Premedical  College  Course 

Sixty  Semester  Hours*  Required 
Required  Subjects:  Semester  Hours. 

Chemistry   12 

Physics    8 

Biology    8 

English  Composition  and  Literature 6 

Other  non- science  subjects  12 

French  or  German  6 — 12 


*A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks'  work 
consisting  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to 
be  not  less  than  fifty  minutes  net,  at  least  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  to  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation 
period. 
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Subjects  Strongly  Urged : 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology. . .  .3 — 6 

Psychology  . . ., 3 — 6 

Advanced    mathematics,    including    algebra 

and  trigonometry  3 — 6 

Additional  courses  in  chemistry 3 — 6 

Other  Suggested  Electives: 

English  (additional),  economics,  history,  sociology, 
political  science,  logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
drawing. 

B.  S.  IN  MEDICINE 

Students  preparing  for  medicine  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  by  attending  St.  Ignatius 
College  two  years  and  Loyola  University,  Department  of  Med- 
icine, four  years.  In  their  two  years  of  college  work  the  candi- 
dates for  the  B.  S.  degree  must  include  in  their  schedule  of 
prescribed  subjects  a  course  in  Philosophy  extending  through 
the  Sophomore  year.  Not  more  than  one  D  in  any  semester 
will  be  counted  for  graduation. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  or  B.  S.  can  obtain  the  credits  of  the  premedical  course 
if  in  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  they  take  as  an  elective 
Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Embryology, 
respectively. 


Premedical  Curriculum 

FRESHMAN 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Subjects       Didactic 

Laboratory 

Didactic 

Laboratory 

Total 

English    54 

. . 

54 

. . 

108 

Modern  Lang.. 54 

. , 

54 

. . 

108 

Gen.  Chemist.  .36 

72 

36 

72 

216 

Gen.  Zoology.  .36 

72 

36 

72 

216 

Pub.  Speak....  18 

18 
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SOPHOMORE 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Subjects       Didactic   Laboratory   Didactic   Laboratory  Total 

Modern  Lang.. 54  ..  54  ..  108 

Ethics    ..  72  . .  72 

Physics    35  72  36  72  216 

Phychology  ...72  ..  ..  ..  72 

Quant.  Chem.  .36  72  ..  ..  108 

Organ.  Chem.  ...  . .  36  72  108 

Fee  for  the  Premedical  Coarse 
First  Year  Premedical 

Matriculation    $     5.00 

Tuition  100.00 

Biology    24.00 

Chemistry    10.00 

Chemistry   (breakage  deposit)    5.00 

Use  of  Microscope 4.00 

Second  Year  Premedical 

Matriculation  (if  not  paid  previously)  .  .$     5.00 

Tuition   100.00 

Elementary  Embryology 20.00 

Chemistry    15.00 

Chemistry  (breakage  deposit)   5.00 

Physics     10.00 
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Departments  and  Courses 


1.  As  a  rule,  odd  numbers  indicate  first  semester  courses; 
even  numbers  second  semester  courses. 

2.  In  all  (a)  beginning  and  (b)  year  courses  both  semes- 
ters must  be  completed  for  credit  toward  a  degree. 

3.  Courses  marked  with  a  star  (*)  were  not  given  in 
1920-1921. 

4.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

*1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and 
principles :  astronomical  co-ordinates :  the  celestial  sphere.  Astronom- 
ical instruments.  The  sun,  moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets, 
meteors.    Constellations,  clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit. 

*2.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  The  theory  and  use  of 
astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the  sextant,  transit,  altazimuth, 
equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spectroscope,  etc.  Computation  of 
eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse  maps.  Introduction  to  celestial  me- 
chanics.   Orbits  of  planets  and  satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

1.  Introductory  Zoology.  An  introduction  to  the  elements  of 
general  morphology  and  physiology.  Studies  are  made  of  a  graded 
series  of  invertebrate  types  illustrating  the  increase  of  complexity 
of  form  as  correlated  with  division  of  function.  More  detailed  exam- 
ination is  made  of  those  groups  which  include  many  parasitic  forms. 
Two  lectures,  one  quiz  hour,  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  An  intensive  study 
of  type  forms.  The  value  of  the  structures  studied  as  basal  elements 
of  vertebrate  anatomy  and  the  principles  of  homology  in  the  various 
groups  are  elaborated  in  the  lectures.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.    Second  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Embryology  (General).  Maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage  in 
various    typical    forms.     Gastrulation    and   embryo    formation    in    the 
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Chordates.  Acrania,  Pisces,  Amphibia,  and  Aves  are  studied  and  com- 
pared with  some  care.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  First  semester.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2  or 
equivalent.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Embryology  (Organogeny,).  A  continuation  of  Course  3. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  systems  based  on  laboratory  work  on 
the  chick  and  pig.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Second  semester.  Pre-requisite,  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  their  equiva- 
lent. Four  hours  credit. 

CHEMISTRY 
1-2.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  of  experi- 
mental lectures  and  problems  combined  with  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  work  of  the  second  semester  includes  a  brief  course  in 
qualitative  analysis,  la,  2a.  Lectures  2  hours  a  week.  Both  semesters, 
lb,  2b.    Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Six  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Pre- 
requisite:   Course  1-2.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  8 
hours  a  week.    One  semester.    Prerequisite:  Courses  1-2  and  3. 

Four  hours  credit. 

5-6.  A  Combined  Course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Analytic 
Chemistry.  Covers  compendiously  and  necessarily  with  less  thor- 
oughness the  essential  matter  of  Course  1-2,  3  and  4.  For  those  who 
are  not  taking  Chemistry  as  their  major. 

5a-6a.     Lectures  2  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

5b-6b.  Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.  Both  semesters.  The  second 
semester  of  laboratory  is  devoted  to  analytical  work,  qualitative  and 
quantitative.  Eight  hours  credit. 

7.     Organic  Chemistry.     Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2  and  3  or  4. 

7a.     Lecture  2  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

7b.  Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 
9-10.  Physical  Chemistry.  9a-10a.  Lectures  2  hours  a  week 
dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  with  the  properties 
of  matter  and  its  phase  and  energy  relations.    Two  semesters. 

9b-10b.  Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.  Measurement  of  densities  of 
gases  and  liquids,  of  boiling  points  and  freezing  points;  practice  with 
spectrometer,  polarimeter,  refractometer  and  various  physico-chemical 
apparatus.  Prerequisite:  Physics,  Course  1  and  Chemistry,  Course  1. 
Two  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 
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ECONOMICS 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  The  economic  principles  involved 
in  the  production,  exchange,  distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
Study  of  textbook  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions  and  assigned 

readings.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  The  development 
of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present  day.  Study  of  textbook  with  assigned  readings  on 
special  topics.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Money  and  Banking.  The  study  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  money;  monetary  systems  and  standards;  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial banking.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  A  more  advanced  treatment  of 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Theories  con- 
cerning rent,  profits,  interest  and  wages.  Discussion  of  proposed 
remedies  for  inequality  of  distribution :  Single  tax,  government  owner- 
ship, profit-sharing,   co-operative  enterprises,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

*5.  Law  and  Public  Welfare.  A  study  of  legislative  measures 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  life  and  health  in  industry:  employment 
of  women  and  children,  regulations  of  hours  of  labor,  minimum 
wages,  the  relief  and  prevention  of  poverty.  Two  hours  credit. 

*6.  Industrial  Organizations.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
modern  industry  along  the  lines  of  large-scale  production  and  cor- 
porate organization.   Prerequisite :    Economics  1.  Two  hours  credit. 

*7.  International  Trade.  The  balance  of  trade,  foreign  exchange. 
Protection  and  free  trade.  Two  hours,  one  semester. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  principles  underlying  all 
Christian  education,  and  the  relative  values  of  different  educational 
agencies  and  curricula  when  tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, required  reading  and  reports.  Three  hours  credit. 

2-3.  General  Psychology.  (Philosophy  Z-A.)  Begining  with 
an  explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  this  course  leads 
on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensuous  and  rational  life,  and 
then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must  accompany  or  precede  Course  7. 
Required  of  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  established  psycho- 
logical processes  and  procedure ;   prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and 
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their  influence  on  recent  and  contemporary  educational  theory  and 
practice;  physical  growth  and  mental  development;  the  psychology  of 
adolescence;  instinct,  heredity  and  individuality;  attention,  interest, 
appreciation,  association,  memory  and  habit,  and  their  application  to 
the  problems  of  education  and  the  class  room.  Courses  2-3  pre- 
requisite and  essential.  Three  hours  credit. 

*5.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education.  The  develop- 
ment of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  early 
times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and  early  Christian  civilization, 
down  to  the  Renaissance.  Two  hours  credit. 

6.  History  of  Modern  Education.  The  Renaissance  and  human- 
istic studies ;  effects  of  the  Reformation ;  Catholic  reaction ;  the  Jesuits 
and  higher  education,  a  survey  of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies 
in  educational  ideals  and  methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ;  recent  and  contemporary  educa- 
tional thought  and  tendencies  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Lectures,  readings  and  investigations 
of  special  problems.  Two  hours  credit. 

7.  History  of  Education.  A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory, 
institutions  and  practice  during  ancient  and  modern  times  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  more  recent  educational  movements  of  Europe  and 
America.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  School  Management.  The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educa- 
tive process  and  the  function  of  this  aim  in  class-room  organization 
and  control ;  motivation  of  school  work ;  routine  procedure ;  gradings 
and  promoting;  the  real  function  and  character  of  the  curriculum; 
assignments,  study  and  recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of 
school  processes  and  products;  the  influence  of  personality  upon  the 
professional  effectiveness  of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  High  School  Administration.  An  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems, aim,  organization  and  procedure  in  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  secondary  schools,  public  and  private;  the  relationship  of 
superintendent,  principal,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils ;  certification  of 
teachers,  rating  of  teachers  and  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys, 
standardizing  agencies,  processes  and  progress;  school  construction, 
equipment  and  control.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  development  of 
secondary  education  in  America  and  in  other  countries ;  its  relations  to 
elementary  and  higher  education;  program  of  studies,  criteria  of  sub- 
ject values;  history,  purposes,  organization  and  methods  of  the  Junior 
high  school ;  vocational  and  industrial  education ;  organization  and 
reconstruction   of   curricula   with   reference   to   the   various   needs   of 
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typical   communities  and  present  day  life ;   textbooks  and  apparatus ; 
the  psychology  of  high  school  subjects.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Observation  of  Expert  Teaching.  A  systematic  observation 
of  classes  taught  in  St.  Ignatius  High  School  and  Loyola  Academy 
and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the  head  of 
the  department.  One  hour  credit. 

12.  Practical  Work  in  Teaching.  During  the  second  semester 
each  student  will  prepare  thirty  recitations  and  teach  them  in  St.  Ig- 
natius High  School  and  Loyola  Academy  under  the  supervision  of  a 
critic  teacher.  Two  hours  credit. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  A  course  in  the  essentials  of 
Rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes  of  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men who  are  deficient  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  A  systematic  course  based  on  textbooks, 
in  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  the  study  of  style,  and  the  requisites  of  the 
various  species  of  writing.    Required  of  Freshmen,  as  in  Course  1. 

Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Poetry.  Theories  of  English  prosody:  Saintsbury,  Patmore, 
Lanier,  Bridges,  Hopkins.  The  part  played  by  Latin  Christian  hymns 
in  determining  the  metrical  principle  of  modern  languages.  Italian 
influences  in  Elizabethan  and  .Caroline  verse.  French  influences  in 
Restoration  verse.  The  influence  of  Mallory  and  of  the  ballads  on 
late  poetry.  The  Romantic  revival :  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The 
Pre-Raphaelites.  The  Catholic  revival :  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson 
and  others ;  contemporary  Catholic  poets.  The  poetry  of  the  twentieth 
century.    Free  verse.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Short  Story.  The  theory  and  technique  of  the  short 
story;  its  development  and  various  kinds.  Reading  and  appreciation 
of  short  stories,  and  composition  in  the  form.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  English  Novel.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  study  the  technique  of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction 
and  their  tendencies,  with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary 
value.    The  historical  development  will  be  briefly  surveyed. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Oratory.  The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  ora- 
torical masterpieces ;  historical  study  of  the  great  orators.  The  prepa- 
ration of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery  of  short  addresses, 
speeches  for  occasion,  debates,  and  at  least  one  formal  oration,  will  be 
required.  Three  hours  credit. 

*7.     The  Technique  of  the  Drama.     The  theory  of  the  drama  will 
be   studied  by  means  of   lectures  and  assignments  in  its  history  and 
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development;  examples  of  the  different  forms  will  be  analyzed;  com- 
position in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets,  scenarios,  and  at  least 
one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his 
drama ;  an  acquaintance  by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shake- 
spearean literature  of  criticism;  a  study  of  the  chief  plays,  especially 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  The  Modern  Drama.  This  course  will  be  confined  to  English 
and  American  drama,  though  some  of  the  continental  influences  will 
be  noted  and  analyzed.  The  more  noteworthy  plays  of  the  chief 
dramatists  from  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  to  the  present  will  be  read. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*10.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism.  The  philosophical  basis 
of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the  theory  of  criticism;  a  survey 
of  critical  standards ;  a  study  of  the  schools  of  criticism  and  of  the 
work  of  the  chief  literary  critics.  Critical  papers  of  assigned  subjects 
will  be  required.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  English  Prose.  Its  development;  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
Dryden.  The  subjective  essay;  from  Cowley  to  Lamb;  some  modern 
masters.  The  article  and  review,  in  criticism,  politics,  history,  philos- 
ophy and  religion ;  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Lionel  Johnson.    The  historians  and  biographers. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Newman.  His  commanding  position  in  the  religious  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  life  and  associations  at  Oxford ; 
Catholic  life;  his  philosophy  of  education  in  the  "Idea  of  a  Univer- 
sity" ;  his  controversial,  apologetic  and  homilctic  works ;  the  great 
Christian  protagonist  in  the  warfare  of  modern  rationalism ;  the  ac- 
knowledged perfection  of  form  in  his  prose.  Three  hours  credit. 

*13.  Journalism,  (a)  Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  journalism,  its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its 
present  tendencies,  (b)  The  technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gath- 
ering and  reporting;  preparation  of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading, 
interviewing  and  editing.  Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  College  periodicals.  Three  hours  credit. 

14-15.  Early  English  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  periods  to  1750;  chief  writers  and  char- 
acteristics. Two  hours  credit. 

16-17.  English  Literature  Since  1750.  An  outline  history  of 
modern  English  literature,  with  required  readings  and  assignments  to 
cover  subjects  not  provided  for  in  other  courses.        Two  hours  credit. 

18.  American  Literature.  An  historical  survey,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  chief  influences  and  writers.  One  hour  credit. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

1.  Christian  Revelation;  The  Church.  Revelation  in  general; 
Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  Revelation; 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  Church;  its  institution 
and  end;  Constitution  of  the  Church.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  The  Church;  God  and  Salvation.  Marks  and  Teaching 
office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith. 
God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our  salvation;  God  considered  in 
Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence,  Nature,  Attributes,  Unity; 
The  Trinity.  One  hour  credit. 

3.  Creation  and  Redemption.  Creation;  the  spiritual  world; 
the  material  world.  Man  and  the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer ;  the  Person 
and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer;  the  work  of  Redemption. 

One  hour  credit. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying 
grace ;  infused  and  acquired  virtues ;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Natural- 
ism and  other  errors  refuted.  The  Sacraments  in  general ;  Baptism ; 
Confirmation ;  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

One  hour  credit. 

5.  The  Sacraments;  Morality  and  Virtue;  Eschatology.  The 
Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and  Matri- 
mony; Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality;  law,  con- 
science and  free  will ;  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Christian's 
duties  toward  God ;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues ;  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity;  the  Last  Things.  One  hour  credit. 

6.  Divine  Worship;  Christian  Perfection.  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal worship  due  to  God ;  direct  and  indirect  acts  of  worship ;  venera- 
tion of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties  toward  self  and  neighbor; 
works  of  supererogation.  One  hour  credit. 

7.  Sacred  Scripture.  Biblical  Canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Fact, 
nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation 
of  difficulties  drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology 
and  evolution.  One  hour  credit. 

8.  Scripture  Reading.  Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; comparative  study  of  Greek  text,  and  Latin  and  English  ver- 
sions. One  hour  credit. 

FRENCH 
A.  Elementary  French.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation.  The 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and 
more  common  irregular  verbs ;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence ; 
colloquial  exercises ;  writing  French  from  dictation ;  easy  themes ; 
conversation.    First  semester.  .        Four  hours  credit 
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B.  Elementary  French.  (Continued)  Mastery  of  irregular 
verb  forms;  uses  of  the  conditional  subjunctive;  syntax.  Reading  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  retranslating  into  French 
portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation,  conversation.    Second  semester. 

Four  hours  credit 

C.  Intermediate  French.  Reading,  conversation,  prose,  compo- 
sition, letter-writing,  exercises  in  French  syntax.  Prerequisite:  French 
A  and  B  or  equivalents.    First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Intermediate  French.  (Continued.)  Grammar  review,  with 
special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax.  Detailed  written  abstracts  of 
texts  read.     Letter-writing.     Conversation.     Second  semester. 

[Texts:  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris; 
Renard,  Trois  Contes  de  Noel;  Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon;  Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Aventures  du  Der- 
nier Abencerage.]  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Modern  French  Prose.  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories 
by  modern  French  prose  writers :  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Brazin,  Chau- 
teaubriand  and  others.  Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French 
text.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Readings  from 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine  and  others,  with  an 
introduction  to  French  versification.     Selections  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  French  Oratory.  A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their 
works;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition; 
private  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  The  French  Drama.  The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from 
such  authors  as  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of 
their  lives  and  works.  Three  hours  credit. 

*9.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  French  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 

*10.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the 
literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  deal- 
ing only  with  writers  of  first  importance.  Three  hours  credit. 

GEOLOGY 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology.  Atmospheric,  aqueous 
and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work.  Rivers.  River  and  marine  de- 
posits. Glaciers.  Earth  movements.  Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classi- 
fication of  rocks.  Metamorphism.  Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas.    Mountain  formation  and  topography. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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2.  Historical  Geology.  Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and 
their  significance.  Geological  eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding 
systems.  The  prevalent  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  successive 
geological  ages.    The  advent  of  man.  Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

A.  Elementary  German.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  not  presented  German  for  admission.  Grammar,  prouncia- 
tion,  colloquial  exercises,  easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selec- 
tions.   First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

B.  Elementary  German.  (Continued.)  Weak  and  strong 
verbs;  the  use  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the  chief  rules  of  syntax  and 
word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse;  dictation  based  upon  the 
readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conversation;  memorizing  of  poems. 

Readings :  Baumbach,  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Storm,  Immensee; 
Arnold,  Frits  auf  Ferien;  Wildenbruch,  Das  edle  Blut. 

Four  hours  credit. 

C.  Intermediate  German.  Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation; 
prose  composition.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  A 
and  B,  or  who  have  presented  elementary  German  for  admission.  First 
semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Intermediate  German.  (Continued.)  The  more  difficult 
points  of  syntax;  special  problems  of  grammar.  Reading  of  selected 
texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based  upon  the  reading.  Memorizing  of 
poems.    Second  semester. 

Readings:  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe,  Herman  und  Doro- 
thea and  Iphigenie ;  Uhland's  Poems.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  German  Prose  Writers.  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stones 
by  German  prose  writers;  Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis, 
Brentano,  Eichendorff.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  German  Poetry.  Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics. 
Selections  committed  to  memory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  rhythm  and  metre.  Three  hours  credit. 

*7.     The  German  Epic.     Dreizehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trompeter 
von  Sdkkingen,  Scheffel ;  selections  from  other  epic  poems. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*8.    The  German  Drama.     Dramas  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Less- 
ing.     Selections  from  Ansengruber,  Hebel,  Wildenbruch. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*9.     History  of  German  Literature.    A  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  German  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  period  of 
Frederick  the  Great ;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 
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*10.  History  of  German  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  dealing  mainly 
with  the  writers  of  the  first  importance.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Scientific  Reading.  For  students  preparing  for  scientific 
courses  which  require  a  facility  in  the  reading  of  scientific  literature. 
Prerequisite:     German  A  and  B. 

Text:  Dippold's  Scientific  German  Reader,  current  scientific  lit- 
erature; monographs.    One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

GREEK 

A-B.     Elementary  Greek.     The  course  is  intended  for  those  who 

enter  without  Greek.    Benner-Smyth,  Beginners'  Greek  Book;  Xeno- 

phon,  Anabasis;  prose  composition  based  on  Xenophon.    Four  hours. 

Both  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

1.  Homer.  Selected  portions  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  Homeric 
Dialect;  outline  of  Greek  epic  poetry.    First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Plato.  The  Apology  and  one  of  the  Dialogues.  New  Testa- 
ment, selections.    Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Demosthenes.  Philippics;  The  Crown;  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Greek  oratory.   First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Sophocles;  Aeschylus.  Sophocles,  Antigone  or  Oedipus  Ty- 
rannus;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus,  with  lectures  on  Greek  drama.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

*5.  Euripides;  Aristophanes.  Euripides,  Medea  or  Alcestis; 
Aristophanes,  Frogs  or  Clouds,  with  lectures  on  the  Greek  comedy. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  Pindar, 
selected  Epinicia;  Theocritus,  selected  Idyls.  Selections  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Herodotus.  Selections  from  Books  I,  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
Lectures  on  the  early  logographers  and  the  beginnings  of  Greek  prose. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Thucydides.  Selections,  especially  the  Sicilian  Expedition, 
Books  VI- VIII.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  historians  and  historical 
sources.  Three  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Prose  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  simple 
Greek.  Both  semesters.  Two  hours  credit. 

11-12.  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course.  Both  semes- 
ters. Two  hours  credit. 

13.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  A  general  course  in  Greek 
Literature.    One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 
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HISTORY 

1.  Western  Europe  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815.  Sophomore 
or  Junior  year.   First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Western  Europe  Since  1815.  Sophomore  or  Junior  year. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  history  courses  and, 
in  view  of  their  cultural  and  informational  value,  are  required  of  all 
undergraduates.      Ordinarily    taken    in    Sophomore    or    Junior    year. 

Method  of  instruction  is  typically  the  informal  lecture  based  on 
textbooks  recommended  by  the  Department  and  supplemented  by  oral 
recitations,  quizzes,  class-room  discussion,  collateral  reading,  written 
tests  and  occasional  research  tasks  in  the  library.  At  least  two  papers 
designed  to  afford  practice  in  original  presentation  of  historical  data 
are  required  in  each  course. 

3.  English  History  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth   (1603).    The 

fusion  of  Saxon  and  Norman  elements  and  the  gradual  advance  to- 
wards national  consciousness  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of 
political  and  social  institutions;  the  jury  system,  the  common  law,  the 
great  charters  and  the  rise  of  representative  government;  Tudor  des- 
potism and  the  significance  in  English  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

With  England  (800-1500)  taken  as  a  vertical  section  of  the  mediae- 
val world,  the  civilization  of  which  was  homogeneous  to  a  marked 
degree  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  with  the  more 
important  events  and  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages  grouped  around 
England  as  one  of  the  chief  participants  therein,  this  course  becomes 
similar  in  scope  to  a  general  course  in  mediaeval  history.  Junior  or 
Senior  year.    First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  English  History  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts 
and  the  great  struggle  for  popular  and  constitutional  rights;  the  cab- 
inet system  of  government  and  the  rise  of  political  parties;  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  and  the  building  of  the  British  Empire;  the  spread 
of  democratic  ideas,  the  British  Empire  to-day  and  the  problems 
before  it. 

Courses  3  and  4  aim  to  present  English  History  especially  as  a 
background  and  starting  point  for  the  study  of  American  History. 
With  informal  lecture  and  textbook  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  use  of  source-material  and  on  methods  of  historical 
research  and  composition.  At  least  two  papers  designed  to  embody 
results  of  collateral  reading  and  comparison  of  selected  sources  are 
required  in  Courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period.  This 
course,  with  the  following,  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the  outstanding 
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influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  purpose  topics  of  import 
for  the  social,  economic  and  political  development  of  the  nation. 
Junior  or  Senior  year.    First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  American  History  since  the  Reconstruction  Period.  Sup- 
plementary to  Course  5,  with  similar  aims  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Bears  in  its  later  phases  on  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to 
America's  participation  in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus 
to  a  clearer  national  consciousness  of  the  significance  and  value  of 
American  citizenship.    Junior  or  Senior  year.     Second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*7.  Ecclesiastical  History.  Origin  and  early  expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity; persecutions;  heresies;  Councils;  mediaeval  union  of  Church 
and  State;  foreign  missions,  mediaeval  and  modern;  disruption  of 
Christian  unity  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  papacy  and  the  popes. 
The  course  aims  to  show  in  sequence  the  reverses  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

8-9.  Special  Topics  in  European  History.  Courses  dealing 
intensively  with  certain  outstanding  events,  movements  and  institu- 
tions of  direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church.  Topics  thus 
treated  will  be,  among  others,  the  Origin  and  Early  Influence  of  the 
Papacy,  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  Controversies  over  Investitures,  Mediaeval  Religious  Life,  the 
Mendicant  Friars,  Mediaeval  Universities,  the  Great  Schism,  the  Col- 
lapse of  Religious  Unity  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  Catholic  Reac- 
tion, Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  etc.  Research 
courses  giving  opportunity  to  the  student  to  deal  freely  with  source- 
material  and  to  compare  his  findings  with  the  treatment  of  the  topics 
in  the  best  secondary  authorities.     Senior  year.     Both  semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

10.  Contemporary  History.  A  course  aiming  to  apply  the 
methods  of  historical  evidence  and  research  to  current  events.  Senior 
year.   One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

*11.  Historical  Methods.  The  principles  of  historical  evidence, 
the  processes  of  historical  research,  scientific  method  in  history,  the 
rival  claims  of  literature  and  science  in  historical  composition,  biog- 
raphy.  Senior  year.  One  semester.  Two  hourse  credit. 

LATIN 
A-B.    Elementary   Latin.    Daily  practice    in   oral   and   written 
themes;  essentials  of  syntax.   First  semester.   Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico, 
four  books;   thorough  study  of   syntax  with  frequent  themes.    Ben- 
nett's New  Latin  Prose  Composition.    Second  semester. 
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C.  Cicero;  Sallust.  Orations  against  Catiline  I — III;  selections 
from  De  Senectute  and  the  Bellum  Catilinae.  Themes  from  Bennett's 
New  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Vergil;  Cicero.  Aeneid,  translation  and  interpretation  with 
studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilla. 
Themes  as  in  Course  C.  Four  hours  credit. 

The  above  courses,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  intended  for  students  who 
enter  with  insufficient  preparation  in  Latin,  but  will  not  be  accepted 
in  fulfillment  of  the  required  college  Latin. 

1.  Vergil;  Horace.  Vergil,  Aeneid  VII-XII,  selections;  Horace, 
Ars  Poetica.    Selections  from  Christian  Hymnology.    First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Livy.  Book  XXI;  Book  XXII,  selections;  a  study  of  Livy's 
style;  elements  of  change  from  the  prose  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Horace;  Cicero.  Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes;  Cicero, 
Pro  Milone,  with  special  references  to  its  rhetorical  and  argumentative 
qualities ;  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute.   First  semester. 

Three  credit  hours. 

4.  Horace;  Tacitus.  Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires;  a 
study  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Roman  satire ;  Horace's  philos- 
ophy of  life ;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania;  the  prose  of  the  em- 
pire.  Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Cicero;  Juvenal.  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  with  a 
study  of  his  position  as  a  philosopher;  Juvenal,  selected  Satires.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Plautus;  Terence.      Selected  plays.    One  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Pliny;  Seneca.  The  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  a 
study  of  literary  and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ;   Seneca,  selected  letters.    One  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Roman  Political  Institutions.  The  king,  the  gentes,  the 
patricians,  the  clients;  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Republican  Con- 
stitution, the  senate,  the  magistracies,  the  people,  the  assemblies,  etc. 
One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

9.  Latin  Composition.  Principles  of  Latin  idiom  and  style. 
Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Composition.  Required  of  students  taking 
Courses  1  and  2.    First  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

10.  Latin  Composition.  A  continuation  of  Course  9.  Second 
semester.  One  hour  credit. 

11.  Latin  Writing.  Advanced  course.  Translation  of  selected 
passages   from   English   classic  authors.    Kleist's   Practical  Course  in 
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Latin  Composition.  Intended  to  accompany  Courses  3  and  4.  First 
semester.  One  hour  credit. 

12.     Latin   Writing.     A    continuation    of    Course    11.     Second 

semester.  One  hour  credit. 

♦13.    Ecclesiastical   Latin.     Hymns   and   homilies,   selected   from 

the  Breviary  and  other  sources.    One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

14.  History  of  Roman  Literature.  A  general  course  in  Roman 
Literature.   One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  Advanced  Algebra.  A  course  for  those  who  present  but 
one  unit  of  Algebra  for  entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with 
a  review  of  Elementary  Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects 
as  are  usually  given  in  a  third-semester  high-school  course  of  Algebra. 
Can  be  counted  only  as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit. 

B.  Solid  Geometry.  A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had 
solid  geometry  in  high  school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  in  Mathematics.  Two  hours  credit. 

1.  College  Algebra.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations, 
the  following  topics  are  treated:  variables  and  functions,  linear  and 
quadratic  equations,  determinants,  logarithms,  undetermined  coeffi- 
cients, complex  numbers,  binomial  theorem,  theory  of  equations,  and 
series.  For  Freshmen.  Prerequisite :  Entrance  Algebra,  one  and 
one-half  units ;  and  Plane  Geometry.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  six  elementary  functions  for 
acute  angles;  goniometry;  solution  of  the  right  and  oblique  triangles; 
graphs  of  the  functions  and  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equa- 
tions.    For  Freshmen.  Three  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Algebra;  Trigonometry;  Analytic  Geometry.  A  course 
in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Algebra  and  Trigo- 
nometry outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Analytic  Geometry. 
Open  to  Freshmen,  who  present  at  least  two  and  one-half  units  for 
entrance.  Six  hours  credit. 

5.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  right  spherical  triangle, 
Napier's  rules,  formulas  and  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general 
triangle.    Open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  2. 

Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Surveying.  The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments; 
methods  of  computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work 
and  topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Loci  and  their  equations.  The 
straight  line;  the  circle;  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  trans- 
formation of  co-ordinates ;  polar  co-ordinates.  Open  to  Sophomores 
and  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 
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8.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  An  introductory  treatment  of 
the  point,  plane,  straight  line,  and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Open  to 
Sophomores  and  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Differential  Calculus.  Fundamental  notions  of  variables; 
functions,  limits,  derivative  and  differentials ;  differentiation  of  the 
ordinary  algebraic,  exponential  and  trigonometric  functions  with 
geometric  applications  to  maxima  and  minima,  inflexions,  and  en- 
velopes; Taylor's  formula.    Open  to   Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Integral  Calculus.  The  nature  of  integration;  elementary 
processes  and  integrals ;  geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume 
and  surface;  multiple  integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration; 
introduction  to  differential  equations.  Open  to  Sophomores  and 
Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  A  course  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach  high-school  mathematics.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Mathematics  8  and  9.  Will  not  be  counted  towards 
a  major.  Two  hours  credit. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Formal  Logic.  This  will  comprise  the  customary  treatment 
of  formal  logic  with  added  emphasis  on  inductive  reasoning  and  the 
informal  reasoning  of  everyday  life  and  of  literature.  Required  of 
Juniors.    One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  This  course  sets  before  the 
student  the  meaning  and  scope  of  philosophy  and  introduces  him  to 
to  the  principal  problems  of  philosophic  discussion;  the  problem  of 
reality,  the  problem  of  knowledge  and  the  problem  of  conduct.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Psychology.  Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensuous  life;  sense  perception,  imagination  and  memory, 
sensuous  appetite,  movement  and  feeling.  Required  of  Juniors.  First 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Psychology.  A  continuation  of  Course  3,  embracing  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  rational  life;  the  origin  and  development 
of  intellectual  concepts,  rational  appetency,  free-will  and  determinism. 
The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  given  to  rational  psychology:  the 
origin  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  the  union  of  the  soul 
and  body.   Required  of  Juniors.   Second  semester.      Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Metaphysics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects  usually 
included  under  Ontology  and  Cosmology:  the  notions  of  being,  act 
and  potency,  substance  and  accident,  relation  and  cause;  the  origin 
of  the  material  universe;  the  constitution  of  inorganic  bodies,  organic 
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life,  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  miracles.    Required  of  Seniors.    First 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Metaphysics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to 
Natural  Theology,  including:  the  idea  of  God,  the  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God,  the  attributes  of  God,  fore-knowledge  and  free-will, 
the  divine  action  in  the  universe,  providence. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with  questions  of 
epistemology ;  truth  and  error,  the  nature  and  fact  of  certitude,  the 
value  of  human  testimony,  the  criterion  of  truth.  Required  of  Seniors. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Fundamental  Ethics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects 
belonging  to  general  theory;  the  nature  of  the  volitional  act,  the  dis- 
tinction between  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  moral  habits,  natural 
and  positive  moral  law,  conscience,  rights  and  duties.  Required  of 
Seniors.  First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Ethics.  The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  ethics  to 
particular,  individual  and  social  rights  and  obligations:  the  right  to 
property,  life,  honor;  the  rights  and  obligations  of  domestic  society, 
marriage  and  divorce;  civil  society,  its  nature  and  forms;  the  rights 
of  civil  authority;  church  and  state;  the  ethics  of  international  rela- 
tions, peace  and  war.    Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy.  In  ancient  Greek 
philosophy  attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the  teachings  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  to  the  systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
Plotinus  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  Alexandrian  movement ;  and 
St.  Augustine  is  studied  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
early  Christian  philosopher.  This  course  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
lectures  and  recitations  and  the  reading  of  representative  selections. 
Turner's  History  of  Philosophy  is  used  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and 
recitations.    First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  In  the 
study  of  mediaeval  philosophy  attention  is  centered  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  Scholastic  philosophy  and  on  the  system  of  St. 
Thomas  as  the  most  complete  synthesis  of  mediaeval  thought.  In  the 
division  of  modern  philosophy,  Descartes,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel 
and  Spencer  are  taken  for  special  study.  Among  present  day  tenden- 
cies, the  revival  of  Scholasticism  and  the  trend  towards  realism  are 
noticed.  De  Wulf's  Mediaeval  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
treatment  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Turner's  History  of  Philosophy 
is  used  as  the  text  for  modern  systems.  Lectures,  recitations,  readings 
and  discussions.  Two  hours  credit. 

*11.     Experimental   Psychology.     A    laboratory    course    dealing 
with  the  phenomena  of   sense-perception  and  attention. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Physical  Training.  Indoor  elementary  gymnastics;  outdoor 
athletics  and  games.    Two  hours  a  week. 

A  medical  and  physical  examination  is  given  to  every  student  en- 
gaged in  gymnasium  work.  No  student  may  register  in  any  branch  of 
athletics  without  a  medical  examination. 

2.  Physical  Training.  Instruction  in  heavy  apparatus,  track  and 
field  athletics.    Two  hours  a  week. 

3.  Hygiene.  The  principles  governing  the  proper  care  and  right 
use  of  the  human  organism  and  its  surroundings;  the  relation  of 
hygiene  to  physical  training.    One  hour;  first  semester. 

4.  Hygiene.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and 
sanitary  science  to  the  conduct  of  physical  life;  personal,  domestic 
and  public  hygiene  and  sanitation.    One  hour;  second  semester. 

PHYSICS 

1-2.  General  Physics.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Mag- 
metism  and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course 
in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

la-2a.  Lectures,  experimental  demonstrations  and  recitations,  two 
hours  per  week.    Both  semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

lb-2b.     Laboratory,  four  hours  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Four  hours  credit. 

3-4.  General  Physics.  A  more  mathematical  and  more  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  than  that  given 
in  1-2.  Should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

3a-4a.  Lectures,  experimental  demonstrations,  recitations,  three 
hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

3b-4b.     Laboratory  two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Advanced  Physics.  A  more  mathematical  treatment  of 
Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Light  and  Heat.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  Calculus. 

Prerequisite :    Course  1-2  or  3-4.     Lectures  four  hours  per  week. 

Both  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

*7-8.    Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 

Theory.     Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.  Prerequisite : 

Course  1-2  or  3-4.    Lecture,  four  hours  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Experimental  Physics.  Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics,  Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given 
on  the  theory  of  physical   measurements  and  measuring  instruments 
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with  special  attention  to  the  computation  of  results.    Recommended  to 
be  taken  in  concurrence  with  Course  3-4. 

Six  hours  per  week.    Two  semesters.    Prerequisite,  Course  1-2. 

Six  hours  credit. 
11-12.  Experimental  Physics.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Accurate  measurement  of  current,  resist- 
ance, electromotive  force,  capacity;  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and 
steel;  use  of  electrometer  and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the 
properties  of  direct  and  alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  construction  of  dynamo-electric  machinery.  Six  hours 
per  week.    Both  semesters.    Prerequisite:    Course  7-8. 

Six  hours  credit. 
*13.    Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio 
Communication.     Lectures  two  hours  per  week.    One  semester.    Pre- 
requisite:   Course  1-2  or  3-4  and  a  course  in  Calculus. 

Two  hours  credit. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1-2.  American  Government.  First  Semester  —  American  Na- 
tional Government.  The  historical  back-ground  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  of  political  issues  in  the  United  States,  and  the  organ- 
ization and  functions  of  the  National  Government.  The  President. 
The  Cabinet.  The  Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Subordinate  Federal  Courts. 

Second  Semester — Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Constitu- 
tions. The  State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization  and 
functions  of  administration  in  counties  and  cities.  Three  hours  a 
week,  both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Party  Politics.  The  development  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.  Importance  of  this  extra-constitutional  element  in 
American  Government.  Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and 
elections.  The  nominating  machinery;  the  presidential  primary  and 
-he  nominating  convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system  and 
civil  service  reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in  local  govern- 
ment.  Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.  American  Government  and  Party  Politics.  A  more  gen- 
eral course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to  make  a 
less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  courses  1-4.  Three  hours  a  week; 
both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

*7-8.  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  principles  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  history,  development 
and  application.    The  making  of  the   Constitution.    The   Constitution 
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regarded  as  a  grant  of  power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers. 
The  principle  of  "checks  and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial 
Supremacy.  Constitutional  Limitations  on  Legislative  power.  Limits 
of  the  Police  Power  of  the  States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Religious  Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Negro  Problem.  State  Constitutions.  Three  hours  a  week;  both 
semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

*9.  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  administration  of  the  principal  European 
Nations.    Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Principles  of  Political  Science.  Origin  and  fundamental 
nature  of  the  state.  Its  foundation  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Its  stability.  Purpose  of  government.  Nature  of  right,  liberty  and 
law.    Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  Practical  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  effective  speaking.  Instruction  on  the  management 
of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring  clear  articulation;  correct  and 
refined  pronunciation;  direct,  conversational  and  natural  speaking; 
inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and  their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexi- 
bility of  tone.    Individual  criticism  and  conference  with  the  instructor. 

One  hour  credit. 

2.  Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action.  The  study  of  poise; 
posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spontaneity  of  expression;  correc- 
tion of  mannerisms ;  power  and  pathos ;  ease,  grace  and  effectiveness 
of  delivery.    Class  exercises,  criticism  and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

3.  Argumentation  and  Debating.  A  practical  training  for  those 
students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed 
under  English  6.  Thought  development;  division  and  arrangement; 
argumentative,  persuasive  and  demonstrative  speeches;  a  finished  argu- 
ment and  the  fallacies  of  argument ;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  practice ;  manner  of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class 
exercises.    Individual  criticisms  and  conferences.  One  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Occasional  Public  Address.  Informal  public  ad- 
dresses ;  the  presentation  of  business  propositions  before  small  or  large 
audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore  speaking;  after-dinner  talks. 
Speeches  for  various  occasions.  Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms 
and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

5-6.  Practical  Oratory  and  Debating.  This  course  is 
open  to  all  students  of  the  college.  Its  aim  is  to  afford  special 
training     in     public     speaking.      To     this     end     strict     parliamentary 
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practice  is  followed  throughout.  The  literary  and  oratorical 
exercises  include  declamations  and  elocutionary  reading;  criticism  and 
discussion  of  interpretation  and  delivery;  the  composition  and  reading 
of  short  stories,  poems  and  essays;  orations  illustrative  of  rhetorical 
principles;  extemporaneous  speaking;  the  knowledge  and  application 
of  parliamentary  law ;  debates.  Two  hours  .credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Social  History.  A  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
social  movements.  Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice 
with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern 
reforms,  factory  legislation,  workingmen's  compensation,  social  insur- 
ance, profit-sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in 
modern  social  problems.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  General  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  problems  and  their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual. 
A  study  of  natural  resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organiza- 
tion, woman  and  child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  hous- 
ing, with  a  survey  of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defectives 
and  delinquents.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Social  Ethics.  An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic 
and  social  phenomena.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  family, 
marriage,  and  the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism, 
socialism  and  communism ;  .  capital  and  labor  combines,  strikes,  lock- 
outs and  boycotts ;  public  ownership  and  control ;  monopolies  and 
modern  finance;  public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Organized  Charity.  A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the 
family  and  community.  Social  treatment  and  application  in  the  case 
of  dependents  and  delinquents.  The  purposes  and  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, diagnosis  and  treatment  studied  by  means  of  selected 
cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and  private  agencies  is  studied,  and 
inspection  visits  made  to  important  institutions. 

Three  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

A-B.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar:  De  Vitis.  Parts  of 
speech;  regular  conjugations;  study  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  difference 
of  tense  meanings;  Imperative;  use  of  the  simpler  idioms.  Pronuncia- 
tion, composition  and  conversation.  Pittaro's  Spanish  Reader.  Credit 
not  given  unless  the  full  course  is  completed.  Four  hours  credit. 

C-D.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Advanced  grammar;  idiomatic 
uses  of  the  prepositions ;  irregular  verbs,  verbs  requiring  a  preposition. 
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Composition  and  conversation.  Reading:   Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno; 
Colona,  Ledums  Recreativas.  Three  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Composition  and  Conversation.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Course  A-B  or  who  have  presented  two  units  of  Span- 
ish for  admission.  Cool:  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation; 
Valers,  El  Pdjaro  verde ;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas.  Two  hours,  both 
semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

7.  Commercial  Spanish.  Must  be  preceded  by  or  taken  con- 
currently with  Spanish  C-D.  Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commer- 
cial forms,  letter-writing  and  advertisements.  Luria,  Correspondencia 
Commercial;  current  journals  and  other  literature.    Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Classical  Prose.  Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de 
la  Mancha;  St.  Theresa,  Life;  Ribadeneira,  Historia  del  Cisma  de 
Inglaterra,  selections.    Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Classical  Poetry.  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias ;  Romancero 
general    (Duran)  ;   Jorge   Manriquo,    Coplas,   selections. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Modern  Prose.  Luis  Coloma,  Jeromin,  Boy,  La  Reina 
Martin;  Jose  Maria  Pereda,  Peiias  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj, 
Euro  pa  salvaje;  Fernan  Caballero,  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena, 
Estudios  critic os.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Modern  Poetry.  Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto 
Risco,  Jose  Selgas,  Nunez  de  Arce,  Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit. 

*12.  Spanish  Drama  and  Oratory.  Classical  period;  selections 
from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Modern  period: 
Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de  bien  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de 
Arce,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory.  Domoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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Award  of  Prizes 


Senior  Class 

Paul  J.  Culhane 

Medal  donated  by  the  Alumni  Association 

Junior  Class  Honors 

Stephen  J.   Parowski 

Medal  donated  by  the  Hon.  Richard  M.  Clifford 

Sophomore  Class  Honors 

Joseph  A.  Gauer 

Medal  donated  in  Memory  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy 

Freshman  Class  Honors 

Edmund  J.  Fortman 

Medal  donated  by  Hon.  John  Gibbons 

The  John  Naghten  Debate  Medal 
Cyril  W.  Tierney 
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Register  of  Students 


Balthazar,  Eugene  Regis Sophomore 

Benson,   George  Joseph Freshman 

Black,   John   Earl Freshman 

Borowinski,   Henry  Francis Freshman 

Borri,   Dean    Freshman 

Brady,  Lawrence  John   Sophomore 

Breen,  Francis  Joseph Sophomore 

Buck,  Cecil  John Sophomore 

Burke,  Cornelius  Patrick Senior 

Burke,   Thomas  Joseph Special 

Callahan,  James  Joseph Freshman 

Cawley,  Alcysius  Bartholomew Senior 

Ciesla,  Joseph  Casimer Freshman 

Coan,  John  Joseph Freshman 

Conroy,    Theodore   Joseph Sophomore 

Cremer,   Bernard    Special 

Crotty,  Joseph  Michael . Junior 

Cullen,  Joseph  Matthew Freshman 

Day,   Leonard   Dudley Sophomore 

Dee,  Bernard  Francis Freshman 

Demko,   Lucien   Emil Sophomore 

Dowiat,  Stanley  Alf ons Freshman 

Drennan,    Wjilliam    James Freshman 

Duggan,  Daniel  Joseph Sophomore 

Erickson,  Russell  Joseph Sophomore 

Fay,   Joseph  Aloysius Freshman 

Flanagan,  John  Edmund   Senior 

Foley,    Joseph   Anthony Senior 

Fortman,  Edmund  Jacob Sophomore 

Gallagher,  Charles  Joseph  Freshman 

Gannon,    Daniel   Joseph Freshman 

Gauer,  Joseph  August Junior 

Gouldin,    Walter   Asbury Freshman 

Guido,  Frank  Ralph Sophomore 

Hagedorn,  Harry  Peter Sophomore 

Hanson,  George   William,  Jr Sophomore 

Harrington,    Thomas    Francis Freshman 
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Hayden,   Jerome   William '. Sophomore 

Hayes,  Thomas  Edward Sophomore 

Hickey,   Daniel  Joseph Freshman 

Holnitsky,   Samuel   Charles Freshman 

Hoyle,  Edward  Wdlliam,  Jr Freshman 

Hubrich,    Raymond   Leon Sophomore 

Hughes,    Marsile   Joseph Freshman 

Hynson,   Tomas   Ledesma Sophomore 

Jezisik,  Raymond  Henry Sophomore 

Karasinski,  Edward  Stanley Freshman 

Keate,   Arthur   James Freshman 

Kelly,    Raymond   Francis Junior 

Kelly,   Thomas    Francis Freshman 

Kempa,  Theophile  Adalbert Freshman 

Kemper,  Philip  Henry Sophomore 

King,   Edward   Philip Sophomore 

Kluzak,  John  Frank Sophomore 

Kowarskas,    John   Joseph Sophomore 

Krupka,   Edward    Charles Freshman 

Kuczkowski,  Joseph    Sophomore 

Kyle,  Charles  William   Freshman 

Latz,  Alphonsus  Bernard  Freshman 

Lauerman,  Lucian   Special 

LeFebvre,  John  Napoleon Freshman 

Leon,  Victor  Mercado  de Sophomore 

Lodge,    Ralph   Edmund Sophomore 

Mahoney,    James    Hughes Freshman 

Markiewicz,    Stanley    Saxtus Freshman 

McCourt,  Vincent  de  Paul Freshman 

McDermid,  Joseph   Alopsius Sophomore 

McDevitt,  Bernard  John Freshman 

McLean,  Daniel  Richard Freshman 

McNally,   Martin   Jerome Sophomore 

McNally,   Thomas   Joseph Junior 

McNulty,   John   Daniel Freshman 

Miller,   Edward  Aloysius Junior 

Miseur,   Jerome   Louis Freshman 

Mockus,  Joseph  James Freshman 

Molloy,  John  Joseph Senior 

Monaco,   Frank  Joseph    Freshman 

Morrisey,  Dennis  Joseph Freshman 

Mueller,    Camillo   Frederick Fershman 

Mullen,  Timothy   Francis  J \  .  .  .Freshman 

Mulligan,  Dominic  Gabriel Freshman 
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Nicola,  John  Leo Sophomore 

O'Brien,   William    Freshman 

O'Connell,  John  Edward Sophomore 

O'Hern,    Maurice    James Freshman 

Osowski,  Edwin    Freshman 

Owczarek,   John    Casimer Sophomore 

Parowski,  Stephen  Anthony Senior 

Paul,    Austin    Freshman 

Pellettiere,   Victor  Edmund Sophomore 

Petrone,  Marco  Salvatore Freshman 

Piecznski,    Stanley   Joseph Sophomore 

Pigott,    George    Ragor Sophomore 

Powers,  William  Douglas Sophomore 

Punzal,  Amadeo  Cruz Freshman 

Quinn,    Hubert   Edmund Sophomore 

Russell,   John   Smyth Freshman 

Schima,   Edward  Joseph Sophomore 

Schmeing,    Bernard    Freshman 

Schmitz,   Herbert   Eugene Freshman 

Schubert,   Alfred   Anthony Freshman 

Senese,  Thomas  Joseph Freshman 

Shay,   Richard   Franklin Junior 

Sheridan,   Philip  Henry Freshman 

Sheridan,  Vincent  John Senior 

Sieben,    William    Michael '. Sophomore 

Simunich,  Bernard  Andrew Sophomore 

Somerville,   Henry  Francis Freshman 

Somerville,   William   R Freshman 

Sullivan,  Edmond  John Sophomore 

Tadda,    Francis    Joseph Freshman 

Taylor,  James  Joseph Senior 

Taylor,   Joseph    Henry Freshman 

Tirol,  Leon  Freshman 

Tobin,    Richard    Thomas Freshman 

Tosncy,  Harold  J Freshman 

Tsan,   Lawrence   John Freshman 

Tse,  Frank    Freshman 

Tyrrell,  James  Martin Special 

Walsh,  Maurice  Gregory Senior 

Wcigand,   Charles   Flemming Freshman 

West ,   Walter   Charles Sophomore 

Wietrzykowski,    John    Florian Freshman 

Wilanowski,  Telesfor  Sophomore 
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Wolf orth,  Alfred    Junior 

Yonaitis,   August    Sophomore 

Zelezinski,  Leo  Anton Sophomore 

Zvetina,  John  Adam Senior 
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REGISTRATION 

September  19-20  will  be  registration  days  for  the  scholastic 
year  1920-1921.  All  registration  must  be  completed  within 
this  period. 

Regular  classes  will  be  resumed  on  Wednesday,  September 
21.  1921. 


INFORMATION 

Address  all  communications  regarding  the  Arts  and 
Science  department  of  Loyola  University  to:  The  Dean,  Si. 
Ignatius  College,  1076  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Loyola  University 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CONDUCTED  BY  THE  JESUITS 


DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES  AND  LITERATURE 

1076  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COLLEGE  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
Sixth  Floor  Ashland  Block,  155  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

706  South  Lincoln   Street,   Opposite  Cook  County   Hospital,  Chicago, 

Illinois 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
617   Ashland  Block,   Clark  and   Randolph  Street,   Opposite  City  Hall 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  — St.  Ignatius  High  School,  1076  Roosevelt  Road, 
and  Loyola  Academy,  Loyola  Avenue  and  Sheridan  Road,  admit 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  and  take  them  through  the 
usual  high  school  course. 
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Announcement 


BULLETIN  1922 


Saint  Ignatius  College 

1076  West  Roosevelt  Road 
CHICAGO 
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Bulletins  of  Loyola  University 


— o 


Department  Bulletins 

Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the 
announcements  of  courses  offered,  to  be  published  April, 
1922. 

Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Law,  to  be  published  April, 
1922. 

Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  to  be  published  April, 
1922. 

Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Sociology,  to  be  published  [une, 
1922. 

Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session,  to  be  published  May, 
1922. 


The  Department  Bulletins  above  referred  to  give  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  entrance  requirements,  expenses,  courses  of 
study,  and  requirements  for  graduation.  Address  Secretary 
of  the  depatment  for  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Calendar 


Second  Semester,  1921-1922 

7  Registration  Day. 

8  Instruction  Begun. 
13  Lincoln  Day;  a  Holiday 
22  Washington  Day ;  a  Holiday. 

9  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

10  Triangular  Debate. 

11  Latest  Day  for  Removal  of  "Incompletes,"  and 
for  Removal  by  Seniors  of  First  Semester 
Conditions. 

Annual  Inter-Collegiate  English  Contest. 

3  Annual  Inter-Collegiate  Latin  Contest. 

10-12  Annual  Retreat. 

13  Easter  Recess  Begun. 

17  Instruction  Resumed. 

25  Ascension  Day,  a  Holiday. 

30  Memorial  Day;  a  Holiday 

5  Final  Examinations  Begun. 

8  Final  Examinations  Ended. 

9  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

11  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

12  Class  Day. 

13  Alumni  Day. 

14  Fifty-Second  Annual  Commencement. 

First  Semester,  1922-1923 

Sept.  14-16  Entrance  Examinations. 

Sept.  18-19  Registration  Days. 

20  Instruction  Begun. 

1  All  Saints ;  a  Holiday. 

Intra-Semestral  Reports  Due. 

30  Thanksgiving  Day. 

8  Immaculate  Conception;  a  Holiday. 

9  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
22  Christmas  Recess  Begun. 

3  Christmas  Recess  Ended. 

First  Semester  Examinations  Begun. 
First  Semester  Examinations  Ended. 
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The  Colleges 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature 


General  Information 


1.  HISTORY 
Charter.  St.  Ignatius  College  was  erected  in  1869  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
It  is  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  the  institution  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  June  30,  1870,  with  power  to  confer  the  usual  de- 
grees in  the  various  faculties  of  a  University.  On  November 
21,  1909,  the  college  became  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Loyola  University. 

Location  and  Buildings.  St.  Ignatius  College  is  located 
at  1076  Roosevelt  Road,  W.  Its  central  location  makes  it 
easy  of  access  even  from  the  remotest  sections  of  the  city. 

High  Schools.  The  better  to  secure  the  results  aimed 
at  in  its  educational  work,  and  to  arrange  a  more  perfect 
co-ordination  between  High  School  and  Collegiate  studies, 
the  University  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  maintain  a  closely 
affiliated  system  of  High  Schools.  Their  purpose  is  to  fit 
their  pupils  to  meet  the  College  entrance  requirements  by 
offering  a  programme  of  studies  based  upon  those  funda- 
mental principles  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty, 
underlie  alike  the  work  of  the  High  School  and  the  College. 
At  present  these  schools  number  two :  The  St.  Ignatius  High 
School,  1076  Roosevelt  Road,  W.,  and  Loyola  Academy, 
Loyola  Avenue  and  Sheridan  Road. 
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2.      SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION* 

The  educational  system  in  use  at  St.  Ignatius  College  (sub- 
stantially the  same  employed  in  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  educational  institutions  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world),  is  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a  body  of  rules  and 
suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prominent  Jesuit  educators 
in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  attended  up  to  the  present  with 
unfailing  success. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon  the 
very  nature  of  man's  mental  processes,  it  secures  on  the  one 
hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thoroughness, 
while  on  the  other  it  is  elastic  and  makes  liberal  allowances 
for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  While 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  unquestionably  valuable 
in  the  older  learning,  it  adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  re- 
sults of  modern  progress.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  the  recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such 
as  the  Natural,  the  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  ad- 
mittedly and  in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended 
long  ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  complete 
sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  those 
faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more  than  mere 
instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The  re- 
quirements of  knowledge,  though  it  necessarily  pertains  to 
any  recognized  system  of  education,  is  only  a  secondary  result 
of  education  itself.  Learning  is  an  instrument  of  education, 
which  has  for  its  end  culture,  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  education,  it 
is  clear  that  only  such  means,  such  as  Science,  Language  and 
the  rest,  be  chosen  both  in  kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively 
further  the  purpose  of  education  itself.  A  student  can  not 
be  forced,  within  the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and 


*Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject 
are  referred  to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath,  S.  J., 
[Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903,]  and  to  the  numerous  documents  therein 
cited. 
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with  his  immature  faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  lan- 
guages and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge 
has  been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximately  to 
fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or  profession,  but 
to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and  rounded  develop- 
ment as  w^ill  enable  him  to  cope  successfully  even  with  the  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  life.  While  affording  mental  stabil- 
ity, it  tends  to  remove  the  insularity  of  thought  and  want  of 
mental  elasticity  wrhich  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  dis- 
heartening results  of  specialization  on  the  part  of  students 
who  have  not  brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental 
training  given  by  a  systematic  high  school  course.  The  stud- 
ies, therefore,  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  un- 
folding of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he  is  cap- 
able. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  System  that  different  studies 
have  distinctly  educational  values.  Mathematics,  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  complementary  instru- 
ments of  education  to  which  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  can 
not  be  applied.  The  specific  training  given  by  one  can  not 
be  supplied  by  another.  The  best  educators  of  the  present 
day  are  beginning  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before  that 
prescribed  curricula,  embracing  well-chosen  and  co-ordinated 
studies,  afford  the  student  a  more  efficient  means  of  mental 
cultivation  and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view  of 
the  future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recognizing  the 
importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  which 
unfold  the  inter-dependence  and  laws  of  the  world  of  time  and 
space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  education  has  unwaveringly  kept 
languages  in  a  position  of  honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 
Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into 
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contact  with  the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the 
deductive  and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and 
History  effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of 
spirit  to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  for  their  acquirement 
the  whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  the  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Language  especially  calls  for  deli- 
cacy of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for  a  con- 
stant, keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  mental  develop- 
ment, as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judgment  of  the 
student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on  life.  Rational 
Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing  young  manhood,  is 
an  instrument  of  strength  and  effectiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  philosophy  must  be  such  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself  with 
vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the  history 
of  philosophy  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  with- 
out venturing  to  condemn  them;  reviewing  the  contradictory 
systems  which  have  held  sway  for  a  time  without  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which  caused  them 
to  be  discarded.  It  must  do  more  than  this.  It  must  present 
a  logical,  unified,  complete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord 
with  the  established  laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its 
stand  on  some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it 
must  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more  acute 
and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of 
a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error 
readily  detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from  every 
conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delusion  of 
those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education,  understood  as  an 
enriching  and  stimulating  part  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  has 
of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in  human  life.  While 
conceding  the  effects  of  education  in  energizing  and  refining 
the  student's  imagination,  taste,  understanding  and  powers  of 
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observation,  it  has  always  held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual 
development,  of  themselves,  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion 
alone  can  purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  student,  and 
sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound  judgment,  of  acute 
and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and  manly  conscience.  It 
maintains,  that,  to  be  effective,  morality  is  to  be  taught  con- 
tinuously ;  it  must  be  the  underlying  base,  the  vital  force  sup- 
porting and  animating  the  whole  organic  structure  of  educa- 
tion. It  must  be  the  atmosphere  that  the  student  breathes;  it 
must  suffuse  with  its  light  all  that  he  reads,  illuminating  what 
is  noble  and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word  the  purpose  of  Jesuit 
teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the  whole  mind  and 
character  for  any  superstructure  of  science,  professional  and 
special,  as  well  as  for  the  upbuilding  of  moral  life,  civil  and 
religious. 

3.     MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training  the  College  aims  at 
building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  fulfillment 
of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is  insistence 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which  operate  for 
its  fulfillment  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  virtue  and  moral- 
ity, thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  system.  Students  of  any  denomination 
are  admitted  to  the  courses,  but  all  are  required  to  show  a  re- 
spectful demeanor  during  the  ordinary  exercises  of  public 
prayer.  The  Catholic  students  are  required  to  attend  the 
classes  in  Christian  Doctrine,  to  be  present  at  the  Chapel  exer- 
cises, to  make  an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacra- 
ments at  least  once  a  month. 

4.     EQUIPMENT 

The  College  affords  its  students  every  facility  for  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development.  Its  class-rooms  and  lecture 
halls  are  spacious,  bright  and  well-ventilated.     It  has  a  gym- 
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nasium  with  locker  accomodations  and  shower  baths  adjoin- 
ing; an  auditorium  for  student  theatricals  and  literary  and 
musical  entertainments;  and  a  chapel  of  marked  architectural 
beauty. 

In  the  Department  of  Sciences  the  lecture  rooms  are  fitted 
out  with  the  latest  improved  devices,  and  the  laboratories  are 
generously  provided  with  suitable  apparatus  and  material  for 
experimental  work  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 

5.  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal 
system,  and  contains  about  seventy  thousand  bound  volumes; 
many  of  them  are  valuable  and  rare.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  a  beautiful  manuscript  Bible  on  vellum,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  probably  the  oldest  complete  Bible 
in  America;  a  black-letter  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in 
twelve  languages,  four  volumes,  folio,  printed  1599;  a  rare 
copy  of  Lactantius;  the  earliest  edition  of  the  works  of 
Luther;  the  black-letter  editions  of  Magna  Charta,  1539- 
1602;  the  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts,  printed  in  Boston,  1726;  the  Blue  Laws 
of  Connecticut.  There  are  120  volumes  printed  between 
1500-1600,  and  350  volumes  between  1600-1700. 

6.  MUSEUMS 

The  collection  of  minerals,  geological  specimens,  crypto- 
gamic  and  phanerogamic  plants,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  shells, 
polypi,  etc.,  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
of  great  scientific  value.  In  Ichthyology  may  be  mentioned  a 
stuffed  sea  porcupine  and  trunk  fish.  Coleoptera  are  repre- 
sented by  3,000  species,  2,300  of  which  represent  North  Amer- 
ican insects.  Lepidoptera,  Orthoptera,  Diptera  and  Hyme- 
noptera  are  well  represented.  The  Crustaceans  include  a 
number  of  well  preserved  specimens  of  Limulus  Polyphemus. 
The  Mollusks  present  one  of  the  finest  collections,  numbering 
about  2,500  species;  1,700  Univalves;  300  Bivalves. 
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7.     NEEDS   OF   THE  COLLEGE 

At  a  time  when  the  foundations  of  non-Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  are  reckoned  by  the  millions,  the  friends  of 
Christian  education  will  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  informed  of 
the  needs  of  St.  Ignatius  College.  No  college  that  is  con- 
stantly hampered  by  lack  of  means  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  same  rich  results  as  it  would,  if  ample  resources 
were  at  its  command.  Still,  the  friends  of  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege can  take  a  just  pride  in  its  record  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  kept  well  to  the  front  in  the  rank 
of  collegiate  institutions,  and  proved  itself  worthy  of  liberal 
patronage  and  endowment. 

It  has  now  a  staff  of  forty  officers  and  professors  en- 
gaged in  undergraduate  work  and  it  only  awaits  substantial 
encouragement  from  persons  of  means  to  broaden  its  scope 
and  raise  to  a  still  higher  plane  its  standard  of  scholarship. 

Many  Catholics  by  their  bequests  render  material  assist- 
ance to  our  asylums,  hospitals  and  other  charitable  works. 
This  of  course  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  claim  of  our  educational  bodies  and  institutions 
should  not  be  overlooked.  No  work  is  of  a  higher  order  or 
of  more  paramount  importance  to  the  Church  and  to  hu- 
manity than  the  Christian  education  of  youth.  The  main  fight 
of  Christianity  in  the  present  century  is  to  be  on  the  battle- 
field of  education,  and  whoever  contributes  moral  or  financial 
aid  to  this  great  work  is  putting  out  his  talents  where  they 
will  bring  the  best  returns,  both  to  himself  and  others. 

Many  prospective  students  desire  to  attend  the  College, 
whom  lack  of  means  prevents  from  attaining  their  ambition. 
If  the  College  had  a  sufficient  foundation,  so  that  the  interest 
on  the  capital  would  meet  the  current  expenses,  it  would  be 
able  to  do  away  with  all  charges  for  tuition.  This  would 
bring  the  opportunities  of  a  higher  Catholic  education  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  any  one  can  see  the  great  benefit  that 
would  accrue  from  this  to  the  Church  and  society  in  general. 

Legal  Title.  The  legal  title  of  the  College  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bequests  and  donations  is  St.  Ignatius  College  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Student  Organizations 


1.      COLLEGE  LIFE 

a.  College  life  must  include  the  development  of  the  social 
side  of  every  student's  character.  Marked  initiative,  savoir 
faire  and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social  move- 
ments for  the  common  welfare  of  his  fellows,  are  qualities 
expected  of  college  men  generally.  For  this  purpose  the 
College  student  organizations  and  activities  furnish  splendid 
opportunity. 

However,  be  it  said,  that  with  regard  to  all  forms  of 
college  activities  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  has  always  been 
that  the  student's  first  duty  in  college  is  attention  to  study, 
and  that  no  other  student  activity  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  this  main  purpose  of  college  life. 

b.  Eligibility  Rules.  Students  taking  part  in  dramatic 
performances,  public  debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests, 
or  athletic  events,  and  those  who  are  appointed  assistants  on 
the  staff  of  the  College  journal,  as  well  as  all  officers  of  student 
organizations,  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility  rules: 
(1)  They  must  have  no  conditions  and  no  failures;  (2)  They 
must  have  attained  a  weighted  average  of  at  least  C  -f-  (75) 
in  the  previous  semester  examination;  (3)  The)7  must  not 
be  under  censure  at  the  time  of  their  election  or  appoint- 
ment. 

2.  SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
The  purpose  of  the  Sodality  is  to  develop  Christian  char- 
acter under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  to 
cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  College  Sodality  endeavors 
to  obtain  this  twofold  purpose  by  conducting  weekly  meetings 
in  the  chapel  at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  re- 
cited and  instructions  are  given  by  the  director  and  by  organ- 
izing sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities. 
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Officers  of  the   Sodality 

Rev.  William  Weis,  S.J Director 

Richard  F.  Shay Prefect 

Edmond  Sullivan First  Assistant 

Joseph  A.  Gauer Second  Assistant 

Raymond  F.  Kelly Secretary 

Edwin  Walsh   Treasurer 


3.     LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE 

published  quarterly  by  the  students,  is  intended  to  foster 
literary  efforts  in  the  students  of  the  present,  to  chronicle 
College  doings  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of  intercommunication 
with  the  students  of  the  past.     It  was  established  in  1902. 

William  T.  Kane,  S.  J.,  Moderator. 

Joseph  A.  Gauer,  Editor-in-Chief 

Martin  J.  McNally,  Advertising  Manager 

George  R.  Pigott,  Circulation  Manager 


4.     LOYOLA  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Loyola  Oratorical  Association  was  organized  under 
its  present  name  in  1911  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chrysostom- 
ian  Society,  the  debating  club  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  founded 
in  1875.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  foster  a  taste  for 
eloquence,  history  and  general  literature ;  to  develop  quickness 
of  perception  and  readiness  of  spech  and  thus  to  fit  its  mem- 
bers for  the  actual  cut  and  thrust  of  practical  life.  The  mem- 
bers assemble  in  their  hall  every  week  for  debates  or  for  the 
discussion  of  carefully  prepared  essays  on  disputed  points  of 
history. 

Joseph  A.  Gauer President 

Edmond  Sullivan  Recording  Secretary, 

Edward  C.  Krupka Treasurer 
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5.      ST.   IGNATIUS   COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 

All  students,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  have 
the  necessary  qualifications,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
College  Glee  Club.  The  Glee  Club  is  expected  to  furnish  one 
or  more  numbers  for  all  public  or  semi-public  entertainments. 
Regularity  in  attendance  at  rehearsals  is  imperative  and  an 
absolute  condition  of  membership. 

Edmond  Sullivan  President 

George  R.  Pigott Treasurer 

Joseph  A.  Gauer Secretary 

Signor  Ettore  Gorjux Director 

6.     THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  February  10,  1895. 
Its  object  is  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  fellow- 
feeling  and  friendship  among  former  students  of  the  College 
and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  attach- 
ment and  esteem  for  their  Alma  Mater.  Any  graduate  or 
former  student  of  the  College,  or  of  any  Jesuit  College  or 
University,  may  apply  for  membership. 

Rev.  George  P.Shanley,  S.J.,  Moderator 

President    M.  Malachy  Foley : 

Vice-President J.  W.  Davis 

Secretary John  B.  Sackley, 

Treasurer   Joseph  F.  Bigane 

Recording  Secretary Thomas  A.  Murpfm 

Historian Leo  E.  McGivena 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents 

Arts   James  R.  Bremner 

Law Emmet  Trainor 

Medicine   Dr.  Thomas  Walsh 

Executive  Committee 
A.  J.  Bowe  Sherwin  Murphy 

Charles  E.  Byrne  Francis  E.  Sammons 

Wilbert  Crowley  Dr.  H.  Schmitz 

Dr.  C.  H.  Connors  Dr.  E.  Schneidwind 

Joseph  H.  Finn  James  Shortall 

Dr.  J.  J.  Killeen  Payton  Tuohy 

Dan.  Laughlin  Dr.  A.  W.  Wochinski 

John  K.  Moore  Lawrence  J.  Walsh 

Dr.  L.  D.  Moorhcad  Dr.  C.  C.  McClean 
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7.     THE  JEANNE  D'ARC  CLUB 

The  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1909. 
Its  object  is  to  uphold  high  ideals  by  portraying  with  voice 
and  picture  the  glories  of  the  Catholic  Church;  and  to  train 
Catholic  laymen  capable  of  creditably  representing  and  de- 
fending the  Church  on  the  lecture  platform  and  in  public  life. 

Rev.  John  B.  Esmaker,  S.  J Director 


8.  THE  SOCK  AND  BUSKIN  CLUB 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  foster  dramatic 
talent  among  the  students.  It  presents  plays  that  posses  both 
the  serious  and  comic  elements  of  the  drama;  hence  its  dual 
title.     Its  officers  are: 

C.  M.  Young Director 

James  H.  Mahoney President 

George  Pigoot  Stage  Manager 

Richard  F.  Shay Treasurer 

Bernard  J.  McDevitt,  Jr Secretary 

Joseph  A.  Gauer. Publicity  Manager 

Edmund  J.  Fortmann Property  Manager 
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Student  Expenses 


Matriculation  Fee  (Paid  but  Once) $10.00 

Tuition  Fee  for  Term  of  Eighteen  Weeks 87.50 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  semesters 
of  eighteen  weeks,  beginning  in  September  and  Feb- 
ruary. Payment  of  tuition  must  be  made  in  advance 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  No  student  will  be 
considered  as  registered  in  class  until  he  presents  a 
card  of  credit  for  tuition  paid  signed  by  the  Treasurer. 

Breakage  Deposit  for  Students  of  Chemistry 5.00 

Late  Registration  Fee .'• .     2.00 

Special  Examination  Fee,  on  Days  Designated  on  Cal- 
endar        2.00 

Special  Examination  Fee,  on  Days  Not  Designated  on 

Calendar    5.00 

Former  Students,  applying  for  a  Detailed  Certificate  of 

Scholarship,  Must  Pay  Registrar's  Fee  of 1.00 

Diploma  Fee 10.00 

There  are  no  other  incidental  fees.  The  payment  of 
the  tuition  fee  entitles  the  student  to  all  privileges  of 
lockers,  laboratories,  athletic  exercises  and  games,  and 
tickets  to  all  student  contests  and  entertainments. 


PRIZES 

Inter-Collegiate  English  Prize.  A  purse  of  $100.00 
($50.00  for  the  first  prize;  $20.00  for  the  second;  $15.00  for 
the  third;  $10.00  for  the  fourth,  and  $5.00  for  the  fifth),  is 
offered  yearly  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bremner  of  Chicago  for  ex- 
cellence in  English  essay  writing.  The  purse  is  open  to 
competition  among  the  students  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  which  are: 
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Loyola  University Chicago,   Illinois 

St.  Louis  University St.  Louis,  Missouri 

St.  Xavier  College Cincinnati,  Ohio 

St.  Mary's  College St.  Marys,  Kansas 

Creighton  University Omaha,  Nebraska 

University  of  Detroit Detroit,  Michigan 

Marquette  University Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

St.  Ignatius  College Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  John's  University Toledo,  Ohio 

Campion  College Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin 

Rockhurst  College Kansas  City,   Missouri 

Sacred  Heart  College Denver,  Colorado 

Inter-Collegiate  Latin  Prize.  For  the  best  Latin  essay 
from  competitors  of  the  same  colleges,  a  gold  medal  is  offered 
each  year  by  Very  Reverend  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J., 
Provincial. 

The  Alumni  Medal.  A  gold  medal  for  the  Highest 
Honors  of  the  Senior  Class  is  offered  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Loyola  University. 

The  John  Naghten  Debate  Medal.  Mr.  John  Naghten 
has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
Loyola  Oratorical  Association  who  shall  deliver  the  best 
speech  in  the  annual  Public  Debate  of  the  Society. 

The  Harrison  Oratorical  Medal.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  for  the  best 
oration  delivered  in  the  Oratorical  Contest,  which  is  open  to 
the  students  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman 

Classes. 

The  Dumbach  Chemistry  Medal.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  in  memory  of  Rev.  Henry  J.  Dumbach,  S.  J.,  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Maguire  to  the  student  who  makes  the  best  examina- 
tion in  Chemistry. 

The  Clifford  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  Richard  W.  Clifford  for  the  Highest  Honors 
in  the  collective  branches  of  the  Junior  Class. 
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The  Murphy  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  for  the  Highest 
Honors  in  the  collective  branches  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

The  Gibbons  Medal  of  Excellence.  A  gold  medal  is 
offered  by  Hon.  John  Gibbons  for  the  Highest  Honors  in  the 
collective  branches  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Elocution  Medal.    A  gold  medal  is  offered  each  year  for 
the  best  recitation  in  the  College  elocution  contest. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Some  of  the  friends  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  realizing  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  substantial  encouragement  and 
support  in  the  work  of  Catholic  higher  education,  have 
recently  tendered  such  encouragement  and  support  in  the 
most  practicable  and  desirable  way,  viz. :  by  establishing 
Scholarships.  These  St.  Ignatius  College  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges. 

A  Perpetual  Scholarship  can  be  founded  or  established 
when  the  endowment  is  two  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  suf- 
ficiently large  to  yield  an  annual  interest  that  will  cover  the 
yearly  tuition. 

A  Course  Scholarship  represents  an  amount  necessary  for 
a  full  course  (High  School  and  College),  payable  annually, 
entitling  the  holder  upon  successful  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  course  to  a  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

An  Annual  Scholarship  is  provided  by  the  yearly  dona- 
tion of  $100.00. 

Perpetual  Scholarships 

The  Miss  Eliza  McConville 

Memorial  Scholarship:  Margaret  Gertrude  Onahan 

Damen  Council,  650,  Knights  of  Columbus 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Onahan 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Mair 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Brenan 

Memorial  Scholarship:  Mrs.  Mary  White  Riordan 

The  Henry  Venn,  A.  B.,  Class  of  1906,  Scholarship 
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Memorial  Scholarship:    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pancratius  Metz 
The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Riordan  Scholarship 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  Father  Hayes,  S.  J.,  Scholarship 
Roger  C.  Sullivan,  Scholarship 

Annual  Scholarships  Given  By 
Knights  of  Columbus 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton  Council 
Chicago  Council 

Charles  A.  Gardiner  Memorial  Scholarship,  La  Fayette 

Council 
A  Friend 
Banks,  Edgar  C. 
Bowe,  Augustine  J. 
Brosnahan,  T.  J. 

Class  of  1908,  St.  Ignatius  College 
Connell,  Joseph  A. 
Dorney,  Rev.  Maurice  A. 

Rev    Henry   J.    Dumbach,    S.  J.,    Scholarship:    Andrew 

Maguire 
Fortune,  Thomas,  in  memory 
Higgins,  Mary,  in  memory 
Keeley,  Thomas 

Lagae,  Rev.  C.  J.,  S.  J.,  seven  scholarships 
Naghten,  James  and  Francis 
Smyth,  John  M. 
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Founded  Medal  and  Prizes 


Another  method  of  assisting  both  Faculty  and  students 
is  the  foundation  of  medals  and  other  prizes.  A  gift  of  $300 
will  found  a  medal  in  perpetuity  and  the  founder's  name  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  annual  catalogues.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  effectual  way  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  a  benefactor  than  this  foundation  of  medals  and  prizes. 
The  name  of  the  benefactor  will  be  annually  recalled  as  long 
as  the  College  survives,  and  unborn  generations  of  bene- 
ficiaries will  bless  the  memory  of  the  benefactors. 
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Administration 


1.     TERMS   AND   VACATIONS 

The  college  year  begins  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  includes  thirty-six  weeks,  which  are  divided  into  fall 
and  spring  terms,  or  semesters,  of  eighteen  weeks  each.  There 
is  a  Christmas  Recess  of  one  week,  and  an  Easter  Recess  of 
six  days.  Classes  are  not  held  on  legal  holidays,  nor  on  days 
observed  as  holydays  of  obligation  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Commencement  Day  takes  place  during  the  third  full  week 
in  June. 

2.     ATTENDANCE 

Students  not  in  their  places  at  the  opening  of  semester 
must  present  written  excuses  from  their  parents  or  guardians 
for  the  delay. 

Students  who  are  not  present  at  recitations,  lectures  or 
laboratory  during  the  24  hours  preceding  or  following  the 
Christmas  or  Summer  recesses  will  be  marked  three  absences 
for  each  recitation,  lecture  or  laboratory  missed,  unless  per- 
mission has  been  previously  granted  by  the  Dean.  If  a  student 
is  absent  from  any  course  without  such  permission,  his  regis- 
tration in  that  course  is  cancelled.  If  an  absence  is  not  ad- 
justed within  two  weeks,  a  grade  of  F  will  be  recorded  for 
the  course. 

The  maximum  number  of  absences  allowed  a  student  in 
any  course  without  deduction  of  grade  in  any  semester  is 
the  same  as  the  number  of  class  exercises  per  week  in  that 
course.  Absences  from  laboratory  courses  in  excess  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number  for  the  semester  will  cancel  the 
registration  in  that  course. 

For  each  absence  in  any  subject  up  to  one-tenth  of  the 
regular  recitation  periods,  deductions  are  made  from  the  final 
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grade  of  the  students  as  made  up  from  the  daily  standing 
and  the  final  examination,  as  follows: 

One-half  per  cent  for  4  or  5  hour  studies. 

One  per  cent  for  2  or  3  hour  studies. 

For  each  absence  in  excess  of  one-tenth  of  the  recitation, 
twice  the  above  schedule  of  deductions  is  made. 

All  omitted  exercises  must  be  made  up  within  one  week 
after  the  resumption  of  college  duties,  as  appointed  by  the 
professor  whose  exercises  were  omitted,  or  they  will  be 
counted  as  failures  in  determining  a  student's  grade. 

The  responsibility  in  these  cases  rests  with  the  student. 

If  a  student  is  absent,  either  with  or  without  excuse  from 
twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  exercises  of  a  given  class, 
in  any  semester,  he  will  be  required  to  take  an  extra  exam- 
ination which  will  ordinarily  cover  the  work  gone  over  during 
his  absence. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  partial 
absence,  unless  the  matter  is  adjusted  on  request  of  the  student 
at  the  close  of  the  hour.  Three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded 
as  one  absence.  Professors  are  to  report  to  the  Dean,  on 
blanks  provided  for  the  purpose,  all  students  who  are  absent 
one-tenth  of  the  recitations  of  a  course  as  soon  as  that  number 
shall  have  been  reached. 

3.      DISCIPLINE 

The  educational  system  employed  by  the  College  includes, 
as  one  of  its  most  important  features,  the  formation  of 
character.  For  this  reason,  the  discipline,  while  considerate, 
is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially  when  the  good  of  the  student 
body  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in  carrying 
on  the  Government  of  the  College,  nevertheless,  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  and  discipline,  without  which  the  desired 
results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and  punctual  attendance, 
obedience  to  College  regulations,  serious  application  to  study 
and  blameless  conduct  will  be  insisted  upon.     Any   serious 
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neglect  of  these  essential  points  will  render  the  offender  liable 
to  suspension  or  even  to  dismissal. 

4.     EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
semester.  Partial  examinations  and  written  recitations  are 
held  from  time  to  time  during  the  semester,  with  or  without 
previous  notice  to  the  students,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instruc- 
tor. The  result  of  a  semester  examination,  combined  with 
the  student's  class  work  (each  to  count  one-half)  will  deter- 
mine his  grade  for  the  semester. 

A  condition  [E]  due  to  failure  in  a  semester  examination 
may  be  removed  by  a  supplementary  examination,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  concerned,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College.  The  supplementary  examinations 
are  held  during  the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester. 
They  may  be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified. 

A  conditioned  student  who  desires  such  examination  must 
notify  the  department  concerned  one  week  in  advance  so  that 
examination  questions  may  be  prepared.  He  must  also  notify 
the  Dean  on  or  before  the  same  day  so  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  the  examination.  For  each  subject,  a  fee  is 
charged,  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer's  office.  Re- 
moval of  conditions  by  examination  shall  not  entitle  the 
student  to  a  grade  higher  than  D. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove  a 
condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the  regular 
and  supplementary  examinations,  he  must  repeat  the  entire 
subject  in  class. 

Conditions  may  be  incurred:  (a)  by  a  failure  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests  and  other  assigned  work  as  well  as  the 
examinations;  (b)  by  exclusion  from  an  examination  because 
of  excessive  class-room  absences*;  and  (c)  by  absence,  due  to 


*The  right  to  examination  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of  a  semester 
will  be  refused  (a)  to  those  who  have  not  been  present  85  per  cent 
of  the  class  time,  or  (b)  who  have  not  handed  in  85  per  cent  of 
written  assignments  in  laboratory  or  other  work. 
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any  cause,  on  a  day  appointed  for  examination,  provided  the 
work  done  during  the  semester  is  below  passing-. 

Conditioned  students  absent  from  the  regular  supplemen- 
tary examinations  must  present  an  excuse  satisfactory  to  the 
Dean  or  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course. 

5.     CLASSIFICATION   OF  STUDENTS 

No  student  will  be  advanced  to  a  higher  class  if  he  has 
any  arrears  prior  to  the  year  in  which  he  ranks. 

Those  students  are  ranked  as  Sophomores  who  have  at 
least  twenty- four  credit  hours  (and  points)  and  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  courses  of  freshman  year ;  Juniors,  those, 
who  have  fifty-six  credits  (and  points)  and  have  completed 
the  prescribed  courses  of  the  Sophomore  year ;  Seniors,  those 
who  have  ninety- two  credit  hours  (and  points)  and  have 
completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  the  Junior  year. 

No  student  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  graduation 
if  he  has  any  deficiency  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
of  the  Senior  year. 

Those  who  have  at  least  26  credit  hours  and  points  and 
have  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  freshman  year  are 
ranked  as  Sophomores;  Juniors,  those  who  have  56  credits 
and  points  and  have  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  the 
Sophomore;  Seniors,  those  who  have  88  credit  hours  and 
points  and  have  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  the 
Junior  year. 

6.      REPORTS 

Every  professor  reports  three  times  a  semester  to  the 
Dean,  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  standing  of 
each  student  in  his  classes,  together  with  the  number  of  his 
absences  and  deficiencies  in  class  work.  When  a  student  is 
seen  to  be  falling  behind  in  his  studies,  he  is  notified  at  once 
and  counselled  to  bring  up  his  standing.  If  no  improvement 
is  shown,  his  parents  or  guardians  are  notified. 

A  detailed  report  of  scholarship,  attendance  and  conduct 
is  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  four  times  a  year.     Special 
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reports  of  individual  students  will  be  furnished  at  any  time 
upon  request. 

7.  GRADES   OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects 
is  determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and 
class  work. 

The  grades  assigned  are  the  following:  A,  excellent;  B, 
good;  C,  fair;  D,  barely  passing;  E,  conditioned;  F,  failed; 
I,  incomplete ;  X,  absent  from  examination.  These  grades  are 
not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors,  but  are 
regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

8.  TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORDS 

Students  wishing  transcripts  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another  or  for  other  purposes, 
should  make  early  and  seasonable  application  for  the  same. 
No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  during  the  busy  periods 
of  examination  and  registration,  September  15  to  October  15, 
January  15  to  February  15,  and  June  1  to  July  1. 
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Admission 


1.     REGISTRATION 

New  students  must  make  application  for  admission  to 
the  Registrar  and  must  file  permission  to  register  with  him. 
A  student  will  not  be  registered  without  official  entrance 
records.  Students  entering  from  other  colleges  should  first 
see  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. 

Former  students  in  good  standing,  after  having  paid  their 
fees,  will  proceed  to  the  Registrar  to  arrange  their  schedules 
for  the  semester. 

2.     TESTIMONIALS  AND  CREDENTIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character.  A  student 
entering  from  another  college  or  institution  of  collegiate  rank, 
must  furnish  from  such  institution  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal  before  his  credentials  for  scholarship  will  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Entrance  Board. 

3.     ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Freshmen  year  must  present 
entrance  credits  amounting  to  fifteen  units.  A  unit  is  the 
amount  of  work  represented  by  the  pursuit  of  one  prepara- 
tory subject,  with  the  equivalent  of  five  forty-minute  recita- 
tions a  week,  through  36  weeks ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  work 
of  180  recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  or  the 
equivalent  in  laboratory  or  other  practice. 

Not  less  than  a  full  unit  will  be  accepted  in  the  first  year 
of  any  language.  Half  units  will  be  accepted,  but  only  when 
presented  in  addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same  subject. 
Any  two  of  the  biological  sciences  (Physiology,  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy) may  be  combined  into  a  continuous  year's  course  equal 
to  one  unit. 
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4.     PRESCRIBED  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  A.  B.  Degree  For  the  B.  S.  Degree 

English 3  units      English    3     units 

Mathematics    2  units     f  Mathematics 2.5  units 

*Latin 4  units  *Foreign  Language .   2     units 

History 1  unit       History    1     unit 

Science   1  unit       Science   1     unit 

Electives 
The  remaining  four  or  six  units  may  be  selected  from 
any  subject  counted  towards  graduation  in  an  accredited  or 
recognized  high  school  with  the  following  restrictions: 

a.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half  unit 
of  credit. 

b.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  voca- 
tional subject  counted  towards  graduation  in  an  accredited 
or  recognized  high  school. 

c.  Vocal  music  and  physical  training  will  not  be  recog- 
nized for  credit. 

5.     CONDITIONS 

A  condition  of  not  more  than  one  unit  may  be  allowed 
to  a  candidate  ranking  above  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  high 
school  class ;  but  no  condition  is  allowed  in  the  prescribed 
English,  Algebra  or  Geometry. 

a.  This  remaining  unit  may  represent  work  not  offered 
at  entrance,  and  is  in  that  case  a  real  deficiency.  Such  students 
are  considered  as  deficient  during  their  first  year  of  residence. 


*Students  presenting  full  fifteen  units  without  the  prescribed  four 
units  in  Latin  or  without  the  prescribed  two  units  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  these  requirements 
during  the  first  two  years  at  college. 

"{"Candidates  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  who  present  fifteen  units,  but 
only  two  units  in  Mathematics  may  be  admitted  with  the  obligation 
of  supplying  the  other  half  unit  during  Freshman  year. 
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b.  Students  offering  the  required  number  of  units  may 
fall  slightly  below  the  passing  grade  in  one  unit  of  work. 
Such  students  are  considered  as  conditioned  and  must  stand 
an  examination  for  the  removal  of  this  condition  during  the 
Freshman  year. 

The  work  of  Freshman  year  must  be  so  arranged  and 
so  limited  in  amount  that  all  conditions  shall  be  removed  and 
all  deficiencies  made  good  promptly.  Deficient  and  conditioned 
students  must,  therefore,  submit  their  course  of  study  for 
approval  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

6.      STUDENT   ADVISERS 

Students  are  assigned  to  general  advisers  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  adviser  must  be  retained 
throughout  the  student's  course,  unless  special  permission  is 
obtained  to  change.  The  student's  general  electives  must  be 
selected  under  the  direction  of  the  general  adviser,  whose 
signature  must  appear  on  the  registration  card.  In  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  the  student  must  first  secure  the  signature 
of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his  major 
work,  and  second,  the  signature  of  the  general  adviser.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  registration  the  advisers  keep  office  hours. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visers, and  is  temporarily  general  adviser  for  all  Freshmen 
and  all  new  students  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 
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Methods  of  Admission 


1.     Admission  by  Certificate 

Admission  without  examination  on  certificate  is  granted 
students  from  approved  secondary  schools  as  follows: 

1.  St.  Ignatius  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Loyola 
Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2.  Secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

3.  Secondary  schools  and  colleges  recognized  by  the 
North-Central  Association. 

4.  High  schools  of  the  first  grade  which  are  so  rated  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  Private  schools  and  academies,  not  on  any  list,  but 
approved,  after  investigation,  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admission  become 
the  property  of  the  College  and  are  kept  permanently  on  file. 
All  credentials  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar.  They 
should  be  mailed  at  least  one  month  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term,  in  order  to  secure  prompt  attention.  Compliance 
with  this  request  will  save  applicants  much  inconvenience. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to  be  used 
in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  Principal  or 
other  recognized  officer  of  the  school  and  mailed  by  him 
directly  to  the  Registrar.  No  certificate  will  be  accepted 
unless  the  holder  is  a  graduate  and  has  spent  the  last  year 
of  his  high  school  course  in  the  school  issuing  the  certificate. 
A  catalogue  of  the  school,  if  published,  describing  its  courses 
of  study  in  detail,  should  accompany  the  certificate. 

The  certificates  should  fully  cover  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  College.     Admission  on  school  certificates  is  in 
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all  cases  provisional.  If,  after  admission  to  the  College,  a 
student  fails  in  any  subject  for  which  a  school  certificate  was 
accepted,  credit  for  that  entrance  subject  may  be  cancelled. 

2.  Admission  by  Examination 
Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  enter  on  certificate 
must  take  the  entrance  examinations  in  the  entire  number  of 
units  required  for  entrance.  These  examinations  are  held 
during  the  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  applicant  may  divide  the  examination  into  two  parts, 
taking  as  many  of  the  examinations  as  possible  in  June,  and 
the  remainder  in  September.  An  examination  in  which  the 
applicant  has  failed  in  June  may  be  taken  again  in  September. 

3.     Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  St.  Ignatius  College  from 
other  accredited  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  will  be  granted 
the  same  standing  as  at  the  former  institution  upon  presenting 
in  advance  of  registration  (1)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dis- 
missal; (2)  an  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specification  of  courses  and  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades;  (3)  an  official  certified  statement  of  entrance  credits 
and  conditions,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in  weeks, 
the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises  each  wee£, 
the  length  of  recitation  and  the  mark  secured. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree  after  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 

4.      Special  Students 

Mature  and  earnest  students  who  are  either  lacking  in  the 
required  entrance  units,  or  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted 
with  the  permission  of  the  Dean,  to  such  courses  of  their  own 
choice  as  they  seem  qualified  to  undertake. 

The  work  thus  done  by  special  students  cannot  be  counted 
later  on  towards  a  degree  at  St.  Ignatius  College  unless  all 
entrance  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 
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Degrees 


1.     Baccalaureate  Degree 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  respective  courses  are  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
(A.B.),  Bachelor  of  Science,  (B.  S.),  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy, (Ph.  B.). 

The  conditions  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees  are  the 
following:  (a)  The  completion  of  the  four  years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate- 
(b)  a  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  at  least  four  weeks  before  graduation;  (c)  all  work 
to  be  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  any  requirement  for  the  degree 
must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C;  (d)  a  fee  of  $10  00 
payable  in  advance. 

2.     Masters'  Degree 

Master  of  Arts.  The  candidate  must  have  an  A.  B  or 
Ph.  B.  degree  from  an  institution  of  good  standing  and  must 
devote  one  year  exclusively  to  resident  graduate  study  Two 
years-eight  months  of  which  must  be  in  residence— will  be 
required  if  the  candidate's  whole  time  is  not  devoted  to  study. 

The  work  must  be  done  in  one  or  two  Departments,  and 
must  ordinarily  embrace  one  major  and  two  minor  subjects 
it  must  involve  concentrated  work  in  some  special  field  of 
study  ,„  such  subjects  as  Philosophy,  History,  Economics, 
sociology  Foreign  Language,  English,  Education,  Mathe- 
matics Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology.  Advanced  courses  given 
m  professional  schools  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances may  a  candidate  count  these  same  courses  toward  a 
professional  degree. 

The  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all 
Ae   subjects    studied.      He   must   present   a   typewritten   or 
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printed  thesis  in  his  major  subject.   A  fee  of  $10.00  is  to  be 
paid  in  advance. 

Master  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
(M.S.,)  is  conferred  under  the  same  conditions  as  above 
when  the  major  subject  of  study  has  been  chosen  from  the 
department  of  Science. 
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Curriculum 


The  College  Course  extends  through  four  years  and  em- 
braces instruction  in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Language,  Literature, 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal  education,  which  will 
train  and  develop  all  powers  of  the  mind,  and  will  cultivate 
no  one  faculty  to  an  exaggerated  degree  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  The  college  ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  true  char- 
acter, and  to  impart  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  reasoning 
and  that  breadth  of  view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation 
as  well  of  more  advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the 
professions  or  other  stations  in  life. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

1.     Amount  of  Work 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to 
complete  128  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  maintain  an 
average  grade  of  C. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

2.  A  major  and  two  minors,  usually  to  be  taken  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years. 

3.  Free  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  either  for 
broader  culture  or  for  greater  specialization  as  the  student 
may  choose. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing 
the  amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined 
as  one  lecture,  recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length 
per  week  for  one  semester.    Two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
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are  equivalent  to  one  recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student  is  required  for  each  hour  of 
lecture  and  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshman  is  sixteen  hours  per  week. 
For  all  others  it  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  week. 
No  candidate  for  a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for 
fewer  than  twelve  hours  of  work. 

No  student  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  faculty,  and  such  registration 
is  not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence. 

In  the  case  of  students  of  longer  residence,  advisers  may 
grant  permission  to  take  studies  up  to  eighteen  hours  per 
week  after  the  standing  of  the  student  in  each  study  of  the 
semester  is  examined  and  found  to  be  B  (85)  or  over. 

Students  who  drop  a  study  without  permission  will  be 
marked  F  on  the  Registrar's  books.  If  a  student  is  permitted 
at  his  own  request  to  drop  a  course  after  attending  the  class 
for  five  weeks  or  more,  he  will  be  given  a  grade  of  F,  which 
will  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  just  as  if  he 
had  failed  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

No  credit  will  be  granted  any  student  for  more  than 
forty  hours  in  any  department,  including  credits  earned  in 
the  Freshman  year,  except: 

1.  When  a  student  is  writing  a  thesis,  he  may  count  in 
addition  to  the  forty  hours,  the  hours  of  the  course  in  which 
he  does  his  thesis  work. 

2.  In  the  department  of  English,  a  student  may  take 
forty  hours  in  addition  to  Rhetoric  1,  2. 

2.      Quality  of  Work 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects 
is  determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and 
class-work. 

The  grades  assigned  are  the  following: 
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ABOVE  PASSING  BEL0W  PASSlNG 

R~~st *?'  rX°fent  E-60-69,  Conditioned 

r    77    %'  ^°°d  F~  °-59'  Failed* 

D     70    K   Pa'r   a  I-Incomplete* 

D-70-  76,  Passed  X— Absent 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  student  by  pro- 
fessors but  are  issued  regularly  from  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  Not  more  than  one  D  i„  any  semester  will 
be  counted  for  graduation. 

fir*  if^r  Whu°  o5^65  t0  ,em0Ve  an  i^omplete,  must 
first  obtain  from  the  Reg.strar's  office  a  blank  form  for  pre- 
sentationto  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  This 
blank,  when  signed,  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  within 
one  week  from  the  time  of  the  semester  examination.  A  fee 
of  $1.00  is  charged  for  blanks  after  the  specified  time. 

OUTLINE    OF   COURSES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman 

FIRST  SEMESTER  CREDIT  HP«  -,.., 

Latin      !      0  CRED,TH<^  SECOND   SEMESTER  CREDIT  HRS. 

t,     ..'.   '  y   4     Latin,  2,  jo 4 

^ClenCe   ■;• 4     Science 4 

Greek,  or  Mathematics,  Greek,  or  Mathematics,'  ' ' ' 

Evidences  'of  Religion.' .' .' .'   I     Ev\ZL  of  Religion.' .' ."   1 
Pubhc  Speaking j      PubHc   Speaking    * -J 


16 


16 

f 


his  li^tlr'  bfi  Tfd  '«*'  if  »me  small  portion  o 
Has  bVe°e*0  ~  SSt'S**  *   T**  "   *'   C°UrSC 
completeed  wkhin one  In  h  ti,      VT"  "^  *'"  W°rk  must  be 
otherwise  *e  ^^t  j££  ?£%£*<  *"  ■— J 

posSSo^7sSrk  may  °f  Mathematics  in  Fr«h— «» 

SIOry  ot  Sophomore  to  the  Junior  year. 
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Sophomore 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


CREDIT  HRS. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


CREDIT  HRS. 


Latin,  3,  11 4 

History,  1,  or  Greek 3 

Modern  Language 4 

English,  5   3 

Evidences  of  Religion  ....  1 

Public  Speaking 1 


Latin,  4,  12   4 

History,  2,  or  Greek 3 

Modern  Language 4 

English,  6  . . . ., 3 

Evidences  of  Religion  ....  1 

Public  Speaking 1 


16  16 

Junior 

Logic,  j  3  Psychology,  4  3 

Psychology,  J 3  Modern  Language 3 

Modern  Language 4  Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1 

Evidences  of  Religion  ....    1  Major  and  Minor  Electives 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


16 

Senior 

Metaphysics,  6 3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


16 


16 


Ethics,  7   3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...   1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


16 
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BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE 

Freshman 

CREDIT  HRS.  SECOND   SEMESTER  CREDIT  HRS. 


English,  3   3 

Mathematics,  1  or  5 3 

Modern  Language 4 

Science    4 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...  1 

Public    Speaking    1 


English,  4   3 

Mathematics,  2  or  4 3 

Modern  Language 4 

Science 4 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...  1 

Public  Speaking 1 


16 


16 
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Sophomore 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


CREDIT  HRS. 


Modern  Language 4 

Science   4 

History,  i  3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...  1 

Public  Speaking 1 

Elective    


SECOND   SEMESTER 


CREDIT  HRS. 


Modern  Language 4 

Science   

History,  2 

Evidences  of  Religion... 

Public  Speaking 

Elective    


16 


Junior 


16 


Logic,  /  4 

Psychology,  5 3 

English,  5  3 

Evidences  of  Religion. ...   1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


Psychology,  4  3 

English,  6  3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives 


16 


16 


Senior 

Metaphysics,  6 3      Ethics,  7  3 

Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1      Evidences  of  Religion.  ...    1 
Major  and  Minor  Electives  Major  and  Minor  Electives 


16 


16 


Candidates  for  graduation  must  attend  any  course  of 
lectures,  or  any  other  exercise  that  may  have  been  or  may 
be  authorized  and  equipped  by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such 
courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 


II.       GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  a 
major  in  at  least  one  department,  and  a  minor  in  each  of  two 
other  departments: 

a.  One  of  which  is  correlated  with  the  major. 

b.  The  other,  a  free  or  unrestricted  minor,  to  be  chosen 
from  another  group. 
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The  various  subjects  of  instruction  are  divided  into  three 
groups  as  follows: 


Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

English 

Economics 

Astronomy 

French 

Education 

Biology 

German 

History 

Chemistry 

Greek 

Philosophy 

Geology 

Latin 

Political  Science 

Mathematics 

Public  Speaking 

Sociology 

Physics 

Spanish 

Major 
Each  student  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  must 
elect  courses  from  some  one  department,  to  be  known  as  his 
major,  which  must  comprise  not  less  than  eighteen  semester 
hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  and  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  and  will 
be  permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all 
the  courses  prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen,  shall  be 
completed  before  graduation. 

Minor 
A  minor  consists  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  in  one 
department.    The  correlated  minor  must  be  chosen  from  the 
same   group   as   the  major;   the   unrestricted  minor   may  be 
chosen  from  either  of  two  remaining  groups. 


Electives 
Courses  not  taken  (a)  as  prescribed  courses  and  (b)  not 
included  in  the  student's  major  and  minor  sequences  may  be 
chosen  as  free  electives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required 
for  graduation. 

In  the  choice  of  electives  the  student  must  be  guided  by 
his  prospective  future  work.    He  must  ascertain,  moreover, 
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that  such  courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled 
the  prerequisites,  and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the 
schedule  of  recitation  or  laboratory  periods. 

First  year  courses  in  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  credit  towards  a  degree  unless  followed  by  a 
second  year  in  the  same  language. 

Elections  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members 
of  the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  15th, 
and  for  the  first  term  on  or  before  May  20th. 

Reference  Study  and  Research 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare 
and  submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with 
the  development  of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject  matter 
treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sci- 
ences will  be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester. 
These  papers  are  to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and 
at  least  one  of  the  four  papers  thus  submitted  during  the 
year  should  give  unmistakable  signs  of  original  research, 
preferably  in  some  local  Catholic  subject. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments 
will  be  held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  15th  of  April  of  his  Senior 
Year. 
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Premedical  Course 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  Four  Year  Course 

For  admission  to  the  Loyola  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine all  applicants  must  present  credits  covering  a  full  four 
years  course  of  at  least  15  units  in  an  accredited  High  School 
and  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Loyola  University,  or  present  credits  from  another  approved 
institution. 

While  the  premedical  training  can  be  secured  in  many 
recognized  colleges,  it  is  very  desirable  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates, when  possible,  to  take  their  college  work  in  this  institu- 
tion, as  the  science  courses  are  planned  to  meet  in  every  way 
the  special  needs  of  the  medical  student. 

Schedule  of  Required  or  Accepted  Subjects  for  Admission  to  the 
Collegiate  Course 

For  admission  to  the  two-year  premedical  collegiate  course 
students  must  have  completed  a  four  years'  course  of  at  least 
15  units  in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other 
recognized  institution  of  standard  secondary  school  grade,  or 
have  the  equivalent  as  demonstrated  by  approved  examinations. 

Unless  all  credits  are  obtained  by  examination,  a  transcript 
of  the  student's  record  must  be  secured  from  the  secondary 
school  attended.  This  record  is  required  whether  the  student 
is  admitted  to  the  freshman  or  to  higher  classes. 

Required  high  school  credits  (7)  : 

English    3  units*     German  or  French ...  2  units 

Algebra  1  unit         (Both  in  same  language) 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 


*A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  36  weeks'  work  of  four  or 
five  recitation  periods  a  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  not  less 
than  40  minutes. 
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The  remaining  8  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
list: 

Astronomy   y2  unit  Geometry,  Solid  and  Spher. 

Botany y2 — 1  unit  y2  unit 

Chemistry   1  unit  German    1 — 4  units 

Civics    y2 — 1  unit  Greek  1 — 3  units 

Commercial   Arithmetic    . .  History    1 — 4  units 

y*  unit  Latin    1 — 4  units 

Commercial   Geography    .  .  Physics    1  unit 

y2  unit  Physical  Geography 

Drawing    y2  unit  y2 — 1  unit 

Economics y2  unit  Physiology y2 — 1  unit 

French 1 — 4  units  Spanish    1 — 2  units 

Geology y2 — 1  unit  Trigonometry y2  unit 

Zoology  y2 — 1  unit 

If  desired,  not  more  than  two  units  may  be  chosen  from 

the  following: 

Agriculture 1 — 2  units     Domestic  Science  ....  1  unit 

Bookkeeping 1  unit      Manual  Training.  .1 — 2  units 

Business  Law y2  unit 

Schedule  of  Required  and  Accepted  Subjects  for  the 
Premedical  College  Course 

Sixty  Semester  Hours*  Required 
Required  Subjects:  Semester  Hours. 

Chemistry   12 

Physics    8 

Biology    8 

English  Composition  and  Literature 6 

Other  non-science  subjects 12 

French  or  German  6 — 12 


*A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks'  work 
consisting  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to 
be  not  less  than  fifty  minutes  net,  at  least  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  to  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation 
period. 
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Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology. . .  .3 — 6 

Psychology   3 — 6 

Advanced    mathematics,    including    algebra 

and  trigonometry  3 — 6 

Additional  courses  in  chemistry 3 — 6 

Other  Suggested  Electives: 

English  (additional),  economics,  history,  sociology, 
political  science,  logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek, 
drawing. 

B.  S.  IN  MEDICINE 

Students  preparing  for  medicine  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  by  attending  St.  Ignatius 
College  two  years  and  Loyola  University,  Department  of  Med- 
icine, four  years.  In  their  two  years  of  college  work  the  candi- 
dates for  the  B.  S.  degree  must  include  in  their  schedule  of 
prescribed  subjects  a  course  in  Philosophy  extending  through 
the  Sophomore  year.  Not  more  than  one  D  in  any  semester 
will  be  counted  for  graduation. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  or  B.  S.  can  obtain  the  credits  of  the  premedical  course 
if  in  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  they  take  as  an  elective 
Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Biology  and  Embryology, 
respectively. 


' 

Premedical  Curriculum 

FRESHMAN 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Subjects        Didactic 

:    Laboratory 

Didactic 

Laboratory 

Total 

English    54 

.  . 

54 

108 

Modern  Lang.. 54 

.  . 

54 

. . 

108 

Gen.  Chemist.  .36 

72 

36 

72 

216 

Gen.  Zoology.  .36 

72 

36 

72 

216 

Pub.  Speak....  18 

18 
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SOPHOMORE 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Subjects       Didactic    Laboratory   Didactic    Laboratory  Total 

Modern  Lang.. 54  ..  54  ..  108 

Ethics    ..  72  ..  72 

Physics    35  72  36  72  216 

Phychology  ...72  ..  ..  ..  72 

Quant.  Chem.  .36  72  ..  ..  108 

Organ.  Chem.  ...  . .  36  72  108 

Combined  Six-Year  Courses  in  Law 

Generally  more  than  six  years  are  required  to  obtain  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  science  and  the  degree  in  law, 
but  by  a  proper  selection  of  studies  one  may  take  both  degrees 
in  six  years.  A  student  who  has  junior  or  senior  standing  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  elect  not  less  than  two  of 
the  first-year  courses  in  law  amounting  to  at  least  five  hours, 
and  count  credit  therefor  both  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  and  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (LL.  B.),  or  Doctor  of  Law  (J.  D.). 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  students  will  need  to  exercise  some  care 
and  so  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  should 
be  sought. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  both  the  A.  B.  and  LL.  B. 
must  in  each  semester  register  both  in  the  College  of  Law  and 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Departments  and  Courses 


1.  As  a  rule,  odd  numbers  indicate  first  semester  courses; 
even  numbers  second  semester  courses. 

2.  In  all  (a)  beginning  and  (b)  year  courses  both  semes- 
ters must  be  completed  for  credit  toward  a  degree. 

3.  Courses  marked  with  a  star  (*)  were  not  given  in 
1920-1921. 

4.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

*1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and 
principles :  astronomical  co-ordinates :  the  celestial  sphere.  Astronom- 
ical instruments.  The  sun,  moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets, 
meteors.    Constellations,  clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit. 

*2.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  The  theory  and  use  of 
astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the  sextant,  transit,  altazimuth, 
equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spectroscope,  etc.  Computation  of 
eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse  maps.  Introduction  to  celestial  me- 
chanics.   Orbits  of  planets  and  satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

1.  Introductory  Zoology.  An  introduction  to  the  elements  of 
general  morphology  and  physiology.  Studies  are  made  of  a  graded 
series  of  invertebrate  types  illustrating  the  increase  of  complexity 
of  form  as  correlated  with  division  of  function.  More  detailed  exam- 
ination is  made  of  those  groups  which  include  many  parasitic  forms. 
Two  lectures,  one  quiz  hour,  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  An  intensive  study 
of  type  forms.  The  value  of  the  structures  studied  as  basal  elements 
of  vertebrate  anatomy  and  the  principles  of  homology  in  the  various 
groups  are  elaborated  in  the  lectures.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.    Second  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Embryology  (General).  Maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage  in 
various    typical    forms.      Gastrulation    and    embryo    formation    in    the 
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Chordates.  Acrania,  Pisces,  Amphibia,  and  Aves  are  studied  and  com- 
pared with  some  care.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  First  semester.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2  or 
equivalent.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Embryology  (Organogeny,).  A  continuation  of  Course  3. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  systems  based  on  laboratory  work  on 
the  chick  and  pig.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Second  semester.  Pre-requisite,  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  their  equiva- 
lent. Four  hours  credit. 

CHEMISTRY 
1-2.  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  of  experi- 
mental lectures  and  problems  combined  with  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  work  of  the  second  semester  includes  a  brief  course  in 
qualitative  analysis,  la,  2a.  Lectures  2  hours  a  week.  Both  semesters, 
lb,  2b.    Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Six  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Pre- 
requisite :    Course  1-2.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  8 
hours  a  week.   One  semester.   Prerequisite :  Courses  1-2  and  3. 

Four  hours  credit. 

5-6.  A  Combined  Course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Analytic 
Chemistry.  Covers  compendiously  and  necessarily  with  less  thor- 
oughness the  essential  matter  of  Course  1-2,  3  and  4.  For  those  who 
are  not  taking  Chemistry  as  their  major. 

5a-6a.     Lectures  2  hours  a  week.    Both  semesters. 

5b-6b.  Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.  Both  semesters.  The  second 
semester  of  laboratory  is  devoted  to  analytical  work,  qualitative  and 
quantitative.  Eight  hours  credit. 

7.     Organic  Chemistry.     Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2  and  3  or  4. 

7a.     Lecture  2  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

7b.    Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.   One  semester.     Four  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Physical  Chemistry.  9a-10a.  Lectures  2  hours  a  week 
dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  with  the  properties 
of  matter  and  its  phase  and  energy  relations.    Two  semesters. 

9b-10b.  Laboratory  4  hours  a  week.  Measurement  of  densities  of 
gases  and  liquids,  of  boiling  points  and  freezing  points ;  practice  with 
spectrometer,  polarimeter,  refractometer  and  various  physico-chemical 
apparatus.  Prerequisite:  Physics,  Course  1  and  Chemistry,  Course  1. 
Two  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 
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ECONOMICS 


1.  Principles  of  Economics.  The  economic  principles  involved 
in  the  production,  exchange,  distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
Study  of  textbook  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions  and  assigned 

readings.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  The  development 
of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present  day.  Study  of  textbook  with  assigned  readings  on 
special  topics.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Money  and  Banking.  The  study  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  money;  monetary  systems  and  standards;  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial banking.    Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  A  more  advanced  treatment  of 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Theories  con- 
cerning rent,  profits,  interest  and  wages.  Discussion  of  proposed 
remedies  for  inequality  of  distribution :  Single  tax,  government  owner- 
ship,  profit-sharing,   co-operative  enterprises,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

*5.  Law  and  Public  Welfare.  A  study  of  legislative  measures 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  life  and  health  in  industry:  employment 
of  women  and  children,  regulations  of  hours  of  labor,  minimum 
wages,  the  relief  and  prevention  of  poverty.  Two  hours  credit. 

*6.  Industrial  Organizations.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
modern  industry  along  the  lines  of  large-scale  production  and  cor- 
porate organization.    Prerequisite:    Economics  1.  Two  hours  credit. 

*7.  International  Trade.  The  balance  of  trade,  foreign  exchange. 
Protection  and  free  trade.  Two  hours,  one  semester. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  principles  underlying  all 
Christian  education,  and  the  relative  values  of  different  educational 
agencies  and  curricula  when  tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, required  reading  and  reports.  Three  hours  credit. 

2-3.  General  Psychology.  (Philosophy  3-4. )  Begining  with 
an  explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  this  course  leads 
on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensuous  and  rational  life,  and 
then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must  accompany  or  precede  Course  7. 
Required  of  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  established  psycho- 
logical processes  and  procedure ;   prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and 
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their  influence  on  recent  and  contemporary  educational  theory  and 
practice;  physical  growth  and  mental  development;  the  psychology  of 
adolescence;  instinct,  heredity  and  individuality;  attention,  interest, 
appreciation,  association,  memory  and  habit,  and  their  application  to 
the  problems  of  education  and  the  class  room.  Courses  2-3  pre- 
requisite and  essential.  Three  hours  credit. 

*5.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education.  The  develop- 
ment of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  early 
times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and  early  Christian  civilization, 
down  to  the  Renaissance.  Two  hours  credit. 

6.  History  of  Modern  Education.  The  Renaissance  and  human- 
istic studies ;  effects  of  the  Reformation ;  Catholic  reaction ;  the  Jesuits 
and  higher  education,  a  survey  of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies 
in  educational  ideals  and  methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ;  recent  and  contemporary  educa- 
tional thought  and  tendencies  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Lectures,  readings  and  investigations 
of  special  problems.  Two  hours  credit. 

7.  History  of  Education.  A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory, 
institutions  and  practice  during  ancient  and  modern  times  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  more  recent  educational  movements  of  Europe  and 
America.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  School  Management.  The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educa- 
tive process  and  the  function  of  this  aim  in  class-room  organization 
and  control;  motivation  of  school  work;  routine  procedure;  gradings 
and  promoting ;  the  real  function  and  character  of  the  curriculum ; 
assignments,  study  and  recitations ;  the  effective  measurements  of 
school  processes  and  products;  the  influence  of  personality  upon  the 
professional  effectiveness  of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  High  School  Administration.  An  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems, aim,  organization  and  procedure  in  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  secondary  schools,  public  and  private;  the  relationship  of 
superintendent,  principal,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils ;  certification  of 
teachers,  rating  of  teachers  and  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys, 
standardizing  agencies,  processes  and  progress ;  school  construction, 
equipment  and  control.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  The  development  of 
secondary  education  in  America  and  in  other  countries ;  its  relations  to 
elementary  and  higher  education;  program  of  studies,  criteria  of  sub- 
ject values;  history,  purposes,  organization  and  methods  of  the  Junior 
high  school ;  vocational  and  industrial  education ;  organization  and 
reconstruction    of    curricula   with    reference   to   the   various    needs    of 
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typical   communities  and  present  day  life;   textbooks  and  apparatus; 
the  psychology  of  high  school  subjects.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Observation  of  Expert  Teaching.  A  systematic  observation 
of  classes  taught  in  St.  Ignatius  High  School  and  Loyola  Academy 
and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the  head  of 
the  department.  One  hour  credit. 

12.  Practical  Work  in  Teaching.  During  the  second  semester 
each  student  will  prepare  thirty  recitations  and  teach  them  in  St.  Ig- 
natius High  School  and  Loyola  Academy  under  the  supervision  of  a 
critic  teacher.  Two  hours  credit. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  A  course  in  the  essentials  of 
Rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes  of  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men who  are  deficient  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  A  systematic  course  based  on  textbooks, 
in  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  the  study  of  style,  and  the  requisites  of  the 
various  species  of  writing.    Required  of  Freshmen,  as  in  Course  1. 

Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Poetry.  Theories  of  English  prosody:  Saintsbury,  Patmore, 
Lanier,  Bridges,  Hopkins.  The  part  played  by  Latin  Christian  hymns 
in  determining  the  metrical  principle  of  modern  languages.  Italian 
influences  in  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  verse.  French  influences  in 
Restoration  verse.  The  influence  of  Mallory  and  of  the  ballads  on 
late  poetry.  The  Romantic  revival :  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The 
Pre-Raphaelites.  The  Catholic  revival :  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson 
and  others;  contemporary  Catholic  poets.  The  poetry  of  the  twentieth 
century.    Free  verse.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Short  Story.  The  theory  and  technique  of  the  short 
story;  its  development  and  various  kinds.  Reading  and  appreciation 
of  short  stories,  and  composition  in  the  form.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  English  Novel.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  study  the  technique  of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction 
and  their  tendencies,  with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary 
value.    The  historical  development  will  be  briefly  surveyed. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Oratory.  The  theory  of  oratory ;  analysis  and  study  of  ora- 
torical masterpieces ;  historical  study  of  the  great  orators.  The  prepa- 
ration of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery  of  short  addresses, 
speeches  for  occasion,  debates,  and  at  least  one  formal  oration,  will  be 
required.  Three  hours  credit. 

*7.     The  Technique  of  the  Drama.     The  theory  of  the  drama  will 
be   studied  by  means  of   lectures   and  assignments   in  its  history  and 
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development;  examples  of  the  different  forms  will  be  analyzed;  com- 
position in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets,  scenarios,  and  at  least 
one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his 
drama;  an  acquaintance  by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shake- 
spearean literature  of  criticism ;  a  study  of  the  chief  plays,  especially 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  The  Modern  Drama.  This  course  will  be  confined  to  English 
and  American  drama,  though  some  of  the  continental  influences  will 
be  noted  and  analyzed.  The  more  noteworthy  plays  of  the  chief 
dramatists  from  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  to  the  present  will  be  read. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*10.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism.  The  philosophical  basis 
of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste ;  the  theory  of  criticism ;  a  survey 
of  critical  standards ;  a  study  of  the  schools  of  criticism  and  of  the 
work  of  the  chief  literary  critics.  Critical  papers  of  assigned  subjects 
will  be  required.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  English  Prose.  Its  development;  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
Dryden.  The  subjective  essay;  from  Cowley  to  Lamb;  some  modern 
masters.  The  article  and  review,  in  criticism,  politics,  history,  philos- 
ophy and  religion ;  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Lionel  Johnson.    The  historians  and  biographers. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Newman.  His  commanding  position  in  the  religious  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nineteenth  century;  life  and  associations  at  Oxford; 
Catholic  life;  his  philosophy  of  education  in  the  "Idea  of  a  Univer- 
sity" ;  his  controversial,  apologetic  and  homiletic  works ;  the  great 
Christian  protagonist  in  the  warfare  of  modern  rationalism ;  the  ac- 
knowledged perfection  of  form  in  his  prose.  Three  hours  credit. 

*13.  Journalism,  (a)  Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  journalism,  its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its 
present  tendencies,  (b)  The  technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gath- 
ering and  reporting;  preparation  of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading, 
interviewing  and  editing.  Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  College  periodicals.  Three  hours  credit. 

14-15.  Early  English  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  periods  to  1750;  chief  writers  and  char- 
acteristics. Two  hours  credit. 

16-17.  English  Literature  Since  1750.  An  outline  history  of 
modern  English  literature,  with  required  readings  and  assignments  to 
cover  subjects  not  provided  for  in  other  courses.        Two  hours  credit. 

18.  American  Literature.  An  historical  survey,  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  chief  influences  and  writers.  One  hour  credit. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

1.  Christian  Revelation;  The  Church.  Revelation  in  general; 
Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  Revelation; 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  Church;  its  institution 
and  end;  Constitution  of  the  Church.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  The  Church;  God  and  Salvation.  Marks  and  Teaching 
office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith. 
God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our  salvation;  God  considered  in 
Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence,  Nature,  Attributes,  Unity; 
The  Trinity.  One  hour  credit. 

3.  Creation  and  Redemption.  Creation;  the  spiritual  world; 
the  material  world.  Man  and  the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person 
and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer;  the  work  of  Redemption. 

One  hour  credit. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying 
grace;  infused  and  acquired  virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Natural- 
ism and  other  errors  refuted.  The  Sacraments  in  general ;  Baptism ; 
Confirmation;  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

One  hour  credit. 

5.  The  Sacraments;  Morality  and  Virtue;  Eschatology.  The 
Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and  Matri- 
mony; Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality;  law,  con- 
science and  free  will ;  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Christian's 
duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues;  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity;  the  Last  Things.  One  hour  credit. 

6.  Divine  Worship;  Christian  Perfection.  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal worship  due  to  God ;  direct  and  indirect  acts  of  worship ;  venera- 
tion of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties  toward  self  and  neighbor; 
works  of  supererogation.  One  hour  credit. 

7.  Sacred  Scripture.  Biblical  Canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Fact, 
nature  and  extent  of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation 
of  difficulties  drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology 
and  evolution.  One  hour  credit. 

8.  Scripture  Reading.  Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; comparative  study  of  Greek  text,  and  Latin  and  English  ver- 
sions. One  hour  credit. 

FRENCH 

A.  Elementary  French.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation.  The 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and 
more  common  irregular  verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence; 
colloquial  exercises;  writing  French  from  dictation;  easy  themes; 
conversation.    First  semester.  .         Four  hours  credit 
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B.  Elementary  French.  (Continued)  Mastery  of  irregular 
verb  forms;  uses  of  the  conditional  subjunctive;  syntax.  Reading  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  retranslating  into  French 
portions   of   the   text   read;   dictation,   conversation.    Second   semester. 

Four  hours  credit 
C.     Intermediate    French.     Reading,    conversation,   prose   compo- 
sition, letter-writing,  exercises  in  French  syntax.    Prerequisite:    French 
A  and  B  or  equivalents.     First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Intermediate  French.  (Continued.)  Grammar  review,  with 
special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax.  Detailed  written  abstracts  of 
texts  read.     Letter-writing.     Conversation.     Second  semester. 

[Texts:  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris; 
Renard,  Trois  Contes  de  Noel;  Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon;  Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Aventures  du  Der- 
nier Abencerage.]  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Modern  French  Prose.  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories 
by  modern  French  prose  writers :  Chateaubriand,  Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Bazin,  and  others.  Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French 
text.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Readings  from 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine  and  others,  with  an 
introduction  to  French  versification.     Selections  committed  to  memory. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  French  Oratory.  A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their 
works ;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Flechier ;  prose  composition ; 
private  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  The  French  Drama.  The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from 
such  authors  as  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of 
their  lives  and  works.  Three  hours  credit. 

*9.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  French  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 

*10.  History  of  French  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the 
literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  deal- 
ing inly  with  writers  of  first  importance.  Three  hours  credit. 

GEOLOGY 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology.  Atmospheric,  aqueous 
and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work.  Rivers.  River  and  marine  de- 
posits. Glaciers.  Earth  movements.  Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classi- 
fication of  rocks.  Metamorphism.  Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas.    Mountain  formation  and  topograph}'. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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2.  Historical  Geology.  Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and 
their  significance.  Geological  eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding 
systems.  The  prevalent  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  successive 
geological  ages.    The  advent  of  man.  Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

A.  Elementary  German.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  not  presented  German  for  admission.  Grammar,  prouncia- 
tion,  colloquial  exercises,  easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selec- 
tions.   First  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

B.  Elementary  German.  (Continued.)  Weak  and  strong 
verbs;  the  use  of  the  modal  auxiliaries;  the  chief  rules  of  syntax  and 
word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse;  dictation  based  upon  the 
readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conversation;  memorizing  of  poems. 

Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Storm,  Immensee; 
Arnold,  Frits  auf  Ferien;  Wildenbruch,  Das  edle  Blut. 

Four  hours  credit. 

C.  Intermediate  German.  Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation; 
prose  composition.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  A 
and  B,  or  who  have  presented  elementary  German  for  admission.  First 
semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Intermediate  German.  (Continued.)  The  more  difficult 
points  of  syntax ;  special  problems  of  grammar.  Reading  of  selected 
texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based  upon  the  reading.  Memorizing  of 
poems.    Second  semester. 

Readings :  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe,  Herman  und  Doro- 
thea and  Iphigenie ;  Uhland's  Poems.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  German  Prose  Writers.  The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories 
by  German  prose  writers ;  Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stif ter,  Novalis, 
Brentano,  Eichendorff.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  German  Poetry.  Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics. 
Selections  committed  to  memory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  rhythm  and  metre.  Three  hours  credit. 

*7.     The  German  Epic.     Dreisehnlindcn,  Weber;  Der  Trompcter 
von  Sdkkingen,  Scheffel ;  selections  from  other  epic  poems. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*8.     The  German  Drama.     Dramas  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Less- 
ing.     Selections  from  Ansengruber,  Hebel,  Wildenbruch. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*9.     History  of  German  Literature.     A  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  German  literature  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  period  of 
Frederick  the  Great ;  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  credit. 
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*10.  History  of  German  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  dealing  mainly 
with  the  writers  of  the  first  importance.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Scientific  Reading.  For  students  preparing  for  scientific 
courses  which  require  a  facility  in  the  reading  of  scientific  literature. 
Prerequisite :     German  A  and  B. 

Text :  Dippold's  Scientific  German  Reader,  current  scientific  lit- 
erature ;  monographs.     One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

GREEK 

A-B.     Elementary  Greek.     The  course  is  intended  for  those  who 

enter  without  Greek.    Benner-Smyth,  Beginners'  Greek  Book;  Xeno- 

phon,  Anabasis;  prose  composition  based  on  Xenophon.    Four  hours. 

Both  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

1.  Homer.  Selected  portions  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  Homeric 
Dialect;   outline  of  Greek  epic  poetry.    First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Plato.  The  Apology  and  one  of  the  Dialogues.  New  Testa- 
ment, selections.    Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Demosthenes.  Philippics;  The  Crown;  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Greek  oratory.   First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Sophocles;  Aeschylus.  Sophocles,  Antigone  or  Oedipus  Ty- 
rannus,\  Aeschylus,  Prometheus,  with  lectures  on  Greek  drama.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

*5.  Euripides;  Aristophanes.  Euripides,  Medea  or  Alccstis; 
Aristophanes,  Frogs  or  Clouds,  with  lectures  on  the  Greek  comedy. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Lyric  and  Pastoral  Poets.  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  Pindar, 
selected  Epinicia;  Theocritus,  selected  Idyls.  Selections  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Herodotus.  Selections  from  Books  I,  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
Lectures  on  the  early  logographers  and  the  beginnings  of  Greek  prose. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Thucydides.  Selections,  especially  the  Sicilian  Expedition, 
Books  VI-VIII.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  historians  and  historical 
sources.  Three  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Prose  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  simple 
Greek.  Both  semesters.  Two  hours  credit. 

11-12.  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course.  Both  semes- 
ters. Two  hours  credit. 

13.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  A  general  course  in  Greek 
Literature.     One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 
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HISTORY 

1.  Western  Europe  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815.  Sophomore 
or  Junior  year.   First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Western  Europe  Since  1815.  Sophomore  or  Junior  year. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  history  courses  and, 
in  view  of  their  cultural  and  informational  value,  are  required  of  all 
undergraduates.      Ordinarily    taken    in    Sophomore    or    Junior    year. 

Method  of  instruction  is  typically  the  informal  lecture  based  on 
textbooks  recommended  by  the  Department  and  supplemented  by  oral 
recitations,  quizzes,  class-room  discussion,  collateral  reading,  written 
tests  and  occasional  research  tasks  in  the  library.  At  least  two  papers 
designed  to  afford  practice  in  original  presentation  of  historical  data 
are  required  in  each  course. 

3.  English  History  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  (1603).  The 
fusion  of  Saxon  and  Norman  elements  and  the  gradual  advance  to- 
wards national  consciousness  with  special  reference  to  the  growth  of 
political  and  social  institutions;  the  jury  system,  the  common  law,  the 
great  charters  and  the  rise  of  representative  government ;  Tudor  des- 
potism and  the  significance  in  English  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

With  England  (800-1500)  taken  as  a  vertical  section  of  the  mediae- 
val world,  the  civilization  of  which  was  homogeneous  to  a  marked 
degree  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  with  the  more 
important  events  and  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages  grouped  around 
England  as  one  of  the  chief  participants  therein,  this  course  becomes 
similar  in  scope  to  a  general  course  in  mediaeval  history.  Junior  or 
Senior  year.    First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  English  History  from  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts 
and  the  great  struggle  for  popular  and  constitutional  rights;  the  cab- 
inet system  of  government  and  the  rise  of  political  parties ;  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  and  the  building  of  the  British  Empire;  the  spread 
of  democratic  ideas,  the  British  Empire  to-day  and  the  problems 
before  it. 

Courses  3  and  4  aim  to  present  English  History  especially  as  a 
background  and  starting  point  for  the  study  of  American  History. 
With  informal  lecture  and  textbook  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  use  of  source-material  and  on  methods  of  historical 
research  and  composition.  At  least  two  papers  designed  to  embody 
results  of  collateral  reading  and  comparison  of  selected  sources  are 
required  in  Courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period.  This 
course,  with  the  following,  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the  outstanding 
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influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Colonial  Period  to  our  own,'  stressing  for  this  purpose  topics  of  import 
for  the  social,  economic  and  political  development  of  the  nation. 
Junior  or  Senior  year.    First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  American  History  since  the  Reconstruction  Period.  Sup- 
plementary to  Course  5,  with  similar  aims  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Bears  in  its  later  phases  on  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to 
America's  participation  in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus 
to  a  clearer  national  consciousness  of  the  significance  and  value  of 
American  citizenship.    Junior  or  Senior  year..    Second  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 
*7.  Ecclesiastical  History.  Origin  and  early  expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity; persecutions;  heresies;  Councils;  mediaeval  union  of  Church 
and  State ;  foreign  missions,  mediaeval  and  modern ;  disruption  of 
Christian  unity  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  papacy  and  the  popes. 
The  course  aims  to  show  in  sequence  the  reverses  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

8-9.  Special  Topics  in  European  History.  Courses  dealing 
intensively  with  certain  outstanding  events,  movements  and  institu- 
tions of  direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church.  Topics  thus 
treated  will  be,  among  others,  the  Origin  and  Early  Influence  of  the 
Papacy,  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  Controversies  over  Investitures,  Mediaeval  Religious  Life,  the 
Mendicant  Friars,  Mediaeval  Universities,  the  Great  Schism,  the  Col- 
lapse of  Religious  Unity  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  Catholic  Reac- 
tion, Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  etc.  Research 
courses  giving  opportunity  to  the  student  to  deal  freely  with  source- 
material  and  to  compare  his  findings  with  the  treatment  of  the  topics 
in  the  best  secondary  authorities.     Senior  year.     Both  semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

10.  Contemporary  History.  A  course  aiming  to  apply  the 
methods  of  historical  evidence  and  research  to  current  events.  Senior 
year.    One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

*11.  Historical  Methods.  The  principles  of  historical  evidence, 
the  processes  of  historical  research,  scientific  method  in  history,  the 
rival  claims  of  literature  and  science  in  historical  composition,  biog- 
raphy.  Senior  year.   One  semester.  Two  hourse  credit. 

LATIN 
A-B.     Elementary    Latin.     Daily   practice    in    oral    and   written 
themes;  essentials  of  syntax.    First  semester.    Caesar  De  Bello  Gallico, 
four  books;    thorough   study  of    syntax   with   frequent   themes.    Ben- 
nett's New  Latin  Prose  Composition.    Second  semester. 

Eight  hours  credit. 
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C.  Cicero;  Sallust.  Orations  against  Catiline  I — III;  selections 
from  De  Senectute  and  the  Bellum  Catilinae.  Themes  from  Bennett's 
New  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Four  hours  credit. 

D.  Vergil;  Cicero.  Aeneid,  translation  and  interpretation  with 
studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology;  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia. 
Themes  as  in  Course  C.  Four  hours  credit. 

The  above  courses,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  intended  for  students  who 
enter  with  insufficient  preparation  in  Latin,  but  will  not  be  accepted 
in  fulfillment  of  the  required  college  Latin. 

1.  Vergil;  Horace.  Vergil,  Aeneid  VII-XII,  selections;  Horace, 
Ars  Poetica.    Selections  from  Christian  Hymnology.    First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Livy.  Book  XXI;  Book  XXII,  selections;  a  study  of  Livy's 
style ;  elements  of  change  from  the  prose  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Horace;  Cicero.  Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes;  Cicero, 
Pro  Milone,  with  special  references  to  its  rhetorical  and  argumentative 
qualities;  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute.   First  semester. 

Three  credit  hours. 

4.  Horace;  Tacitus.  Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires;  a 
study  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Roman  satire;  Horace's  philos- 
ophy of  life;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania;  the  prose  of  the  em- 
pire.   Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Cicero;  Juvenal.  Cicero,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  with  a 
study  of  his  position  as  a  philosopher;  Juvenal,  selected  Satires.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Plautus;  Terence.      Selected  plays.    One  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Pliny;  Seneca.  The  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  a 
study  of  literary  and  social  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ;   Seneca,  selected  letters.    One  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Roman  Political  Institutions.  The  king,  the  gentes,  the 
patricians,  the  clients ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Republican  Con- 
stitution, the  senate,  the  magistracies,  the  people,  the  assemblies,  etc. 
One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

9.  Latin  Composition.  Principles  of  Latin  idiom  and  style. 
Kleist's  Aids  to  Latin  Composition.  Required  of  students  taking 
Courses  1  and  2.    First  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

10.  Latin  Composition.  A  continuation  of  Course  9.  Second 
semester.  One  hour  credit. 

11.  Latin  Writing.  Advanced  course.  Translation  of  selected 
passages   from    English   classic   authors.    Kleist's   Practical  Course  in 
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Latin  Composition.  Intended  to  accompany  Courses  3  and  4.  First 
semester.  One  hour  credit. 

12.     Latin   Writing.      A    continuation    of    Course    11.     Second 

semester.  One  hour  credit. 

*13.     Ecclesiastical   Latin.     Hymns   and   homilies,    selected   from 

the  Breviary  and  other  sources.    One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

14.  History  of  Roman  Literature.  A  general  course  in  Roman 
Literature.    One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  Advanced  Algebra.  A  course  for  those  who  present  but 
one  unit  of  Algebra  for  entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with 
a  review  of  Elementary  Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects 
as  are  usually  given  in  a  third-semester  high-school  course  of  Algebra. 
Can  be  counted  only  as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit. 

B.  Solid  Geometry.  A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had 
solid  geometry  in  high  school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  in  Mathematics.  Two  hours  credit. 

1.  College  Algebra.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations, 
the  following  topics  are  treated :  variables  and  functions,  linear  and 
quadratic  equations,  determinants,  logarithms,  undetermined  coefii 
cients,  complex  numbers,  binomial  theorem,  theory  of  equations,  and 
series.  For  Freshmen.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  Algebra,  one  and 
one-half  units ;  and-  Plane  Geometry.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  six  elementary  functions  for 
acute  angles ;  goniometry ;  solution  of  the  right  and  oblique  triangles ; 
graphs  of  the  functions  and  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equa- 
tions.    For  Freshmen.  Three  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Algebra;  Trigonometry;  Analytic  Geometry.  A  course 
in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Algebra  and  Trigo- 
nometry outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Analytic  Geometry. 
Open  to  Freshmen,  who  present  at  least  two  and  one-half  units  for 
entrance.  Six  hours  credit 

5.  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  right  spherical  triangle, 
Napier's  rules,  formulas  and  methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general 
triangle.    Open  to  students  who  have  had  Mathematics  2. 

Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Surveying.  The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments ; 
methods  of  computation  and  arrangement  of  data ;  practical  field  work 
and  topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Loci  and  their  equations.  The 
straight  line;  the  circle;  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  trans- 
formation of  co-ordinates;  polar  co-ordinates.  Open  to  Sophomores 
and  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 
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8.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  An  introductory  treatment  of 
the  point,  plane,  straight  line,  and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Open  to 
Sophomores  and  Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Differential  Calculus.  Fundamental  notions  of  variables ; 
functions,  limits,  derivative  and  differentials ;  differentiation  of  the 
ordinary  algebraic,  exponential  and  trigonometric  functions  with 
geometric  applications  to  maxima  and  minima,  inflexions,  and  en- 
velopes ;  Taylor's   formula.    Open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Integral  Calculus.  The  nature  of  integration;  elementary 
processes  and  integrals ;  geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume 
and  surface ;  multiple  integrals ;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration ; 
introduction  to  differential  equations.  Open  to  Sophomores  and 
Juniors.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  A  course  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach  high-school  mathematics.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Mathematics  8  and  9.  Will  not  be  counted  towards 
a  major.  Two  hours  credit. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Formal  Logic.  This  will  comprise  the  customary  treatment 
of  formal  logic  with  added  emphasis  on  inductive  reasoning  and  the 
informal  reasoning  of  everyday  life  and  of  literature.  Required  of 
Juniors.    One  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  This  course  sets  before  the 
student  the  meaning  and  scope  of  philosophy  and  introduces  him  to 
to  the  principal  problems  of  philosophic  discussion;  the  problem  of 
reality,  the  problem  of  knowledge  and  the  problem  of  conduct.  One 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Psychology.  Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensuous  life;  sense  perception,  imagination  and  memory, 
sensuous  appetite,  movement  and  feeling.  Required  of  Juniors.  First 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Psychology.  A  continuation  of  Course  3,  embracing  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  rational  life;  the  origin  and  development 
of  intellectual  concepts,  rational  appetency,  free-will  and  determinism. 
The  latter  part  of  the  semester  is  given  to  rational  psychology:  the 
origin  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  the  union  of  the  soul 
and  body.   Required  of  Juniors.   Second  semester.      Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Metaphysics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects  usually 
included  under  Ontology  and  Cosmology:  the  notions  of  being,  act 
and  potency,  substance  and  accident,  relation  and  cause;  the  origin 
of  the  material  universe ;  the  constitution  of  inorganic  bodies,  organic 
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life,  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  miracles.    Required  of  Seniors.    First 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Metaphysics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to 
Natural  Theology,  including:  the  idea  of  God,  the  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God,  the  attributes  of  God,  fore-knowledge  and  free-will, 
the  divine  action  in  the  universe,  providence. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with  questions  of 
epistemology ;  truth  and  error,  the  nature  and  fact  of  certitude,  the 
value  of  human  testimony,  the  criterion  of  truth.  Required  of  Seniors. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Fundamental  Ethics.  In  this  course  are  treated  the  subjects 
belonging  to  general  theory;  the  nature  of  the  volitional  act,  the  dis- 
tinction between  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  moral  habits,  natural 
and  positive  moral  law,  conscience,  rights  and  duties.  Required  of 
Seniors.   First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Ethics.  The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  ethics  to 
particular,  individual  and  social  rights  and  obligations:  the  right  to 
property,  life,  honor;  the  rights  and  obligations  of  domestic  society, 
marriage  and  divorce ;  civil  society,  its  nature  and  forms ;  the  rights 
of  civil  authority;  church  and  state;  the  ethics  of  international  rela- 
tions, peace  and  war.    Second  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy.  In  ancient  Greek 
philosophy  attention  is  directed  primarily  to  the  teachings  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  to  the  systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
Plotinus  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  Alexandrian  movement ;  and 
St.  Augustine  is  studied  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
early  Christian  philosopher.  This  course  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
lectures  and  recitations  and  the  reading  of  representative  selections. 
Turner's  History  of  Philosophy  is  used  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and 
recitations.    First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  In  the 
study  of  mediaeval  philosophy  attention  is  centered  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  Scholastic  philosophy  and  on  the  system  of  St. 
Thomas  as  the  most  complete  synthesis  of  mediaeval  thought.  In  the 
division  of  modern  philosophy,  Descartes,  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel 
and  Spencer  are  taken  for  special  study.  Among  present  day  tenden- 
cies, the  revival  of  Scholasticism  and  the  trend  towards  realism  are 
noticed.  De  Wulf's  Mediaeval  Philosophy  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
treatment  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Turner's  History  of  Philosophy 
is  used  as  the  text  for  modern  systems.  Lectures,  recitations,  readings 
and  discussions.  Two  hours  credit. 

*11.    Experimental   Psychology.     A    laboratory    course    dealing 
with  the  phenomena  of   sense-perception  and  attention. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Physical  Training.  Indoor  elementary  gymnastics;  outdoor 
athletics  and  games.    Two  hours  a  week. 

A  medical  and  physical  examination  is  given  to  every  student  en- 
gaged in  gymnasium  work.  No  student  may  register  in  any  branch  of 
athletics  without  a  medical  examination. 

2.  Physical  Training.  Instruction  in  heavy  apparatus,  track  and 
field  athletics.    Two  hours  a  week. 

3.  Hygiene.  The  principles  governing  the  proper  care  and  right 
use  of  the  human  organism  and  its  surroundings ;  the  relation  of 
hygiene  to  physical  training.    One  hour;  first  semester. 

4.  Hygiene.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and 
sanitary  science  to  the  conduct  of  physical  life;  personal,  domestic 
and  public  hygiene  and  sanitation.    One  hour;  second  semester. 

PHYSICS 

1-2.  General  Physics.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Mag- 
netism and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course 
in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

la-2a.  Lectures,  experimental  demonstrations  and  recitations,  two 
hours  per  week.    Both  semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

lb-2b.     Laboratory,  four  hours  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Four  hours  credit. 

3-4.  General  Physics.  A  more  mathematical  and  more  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  than  that  given 
in  1-2.  Should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

3a-4a.  Lectures,  experimental  demonstrations,  recitations,  three 
hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

3b-4b.     Laboratory  two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Advanced  Physics.  A  more  mathematical  treatment  of 
Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Light  and  Heat.  Must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  Calculus. 

Prerequisite :    Course  1-2  or  3-4.     Lectures  four  hours  per  week. 

Both  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

*7-8.     Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 

Theory.     Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.   Prerequisite: 

Course  1-2  or  3-4.    Lecture,  four  hours  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

9-10.  Experimental  Physics.  Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics,  Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given 
on  the  theory  of  physical   measurements  and  measuring  instruments 
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with  special  attention  to  the  computation  of  results.    Recommended  to 
be  taken  in  concurrence  with  Course  3-4. 

Six  hours  per  week.    Two  semesters.    Prerequisite,  Course  1-2. 

Six  hours  credit. 
11-12.  Experimental  Physics.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Accurate  measurement  of  current,  resist- 
ance, electromotive  force,  capacity;  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and 
steel;  use  of  electrometer  and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the 
properties  of  direct  and  alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  construction  of  dynamo-electric  machinery.  Six  hours 
per  week.    Both  semesters.    Prerequisite :    Course  7-8. 

Six  hours  credit. 
*13.    Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio 
Communication.     Lectures  two  hours  per  week.    One  semester.    Pre- 
requisite:   Course  1-2  or  3-4  and  a  course  in  Calculus. 

Two  hours  credit. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1-2.  American  Government.  First  Semester  —  American  Na- 
tional Government.  The  historical  back-ground  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  of  political  issues  in  the  United  States,  and  the  organ- 
ization and  functions  of  the  National  Government.  The  President. 
The  Cabinet.  The  Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Subordinate  Federal  Courts. 

Second  Semester — Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Constitu- 
tions. The  State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization  and 
functions  of  administration  in  counties  and  cities.  Three  hours  a 
week,  both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

3-4.  Party  Politics.  The  development  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.  Importance  of  this  extra-constitutional  element  in 
American  Government.  Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and 
elections.  The  nominating  machinery;  the  presidential  primary  and 
the  nominating  convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system  and 
civil  service  reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in  local  govern- 
ment. Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.  American  Government  and  Party  Politics.  A  more  gen- 
eral course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to  make  a 
less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  courses  1-4.  Three  hours  a  week; 
both  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

*7-8.  Constitutional  Law.  Fundamental  principles  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  history,  development 
and  application.    The  making  of  the   Constitution.    The  Constitution 
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regarded  as  a  grant  of  power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers 
The  principle  of  "checks  and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial 
Supremacy.  Constitutional  Limitations  on  Legislative  power.  Limits 
of  the  Police  Power  of  the  States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Religious  Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Negro  Problem.  State  Constitutions.  Three  hours  a  week;  both 
semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

*9.  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  administration  of  the  principal  European 
Nations.    Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Principles  of  Political  Science.  Origin  and  fundamental 
nature  of  the  state.  Its  foundation  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Its  stability.  Purpose  of  government.  Nature  of  right,  liberty  and 
law.    Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.  Practical  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  effective  speaking.  Instruction  on  the  management 
of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring  clear  articulation;  correct  and 
refined  pronunciation;  direct,  conversational  and  natural  speaking; 
inflection ;  qualities  of  voice  and  their  use ;  purity,  range  and  flexi- 
bility of  tone.    Individual  criticism  and  conference  with  the  instructor. 

One  hour  credit. 

2.  Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action.  The  study  of  poise; 
posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spontaneity  of  expression;  correc- 
tion of  mannerisms ;  power  and  pathos ;  ease,  grace  and  effectiveness 
of  delivery.    Class  exercises,  criticism  and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

3.  Argumentation  and  Debating.  A  practical  training  for  those 
students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed 
under  English  6.  Thought  development;  division  and  arrangement; 
argumentative,  persuasive  and  demonstrative  speeches ;  a  finished  argu- 
ment and  the  fallacies  of  argument;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law  and  practice ;  manner  of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class 
exercises.    Individual  criticisms  and  conferences.  One  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Occasional  Public  Address.  Informal  public  ad- 
dresses ;  the  presentation  of  business  propositions  before  small  or  large 
audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore  speaking;  after-dinner  talks. 
Speeches  for  various  occasions.  Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms 
and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

5-6.  Practical  Oratory  and  Debating.  This  course  is. 
open  to  all  students  of  the  college.  Its  aim  is  to  afford  special 
training     in     public     speaking.      To     this     end     strict     parliamentary 
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practice  is  followed  throughout.  The  literary  and  oratorical 
exercises  include  declamations  and  elocutionary  reading;  criticism  and 
discussion  of  interpretation  and  delivery;  the  composition  and  reading 
of  short  stories,  poems  and  essays;  orations  illustrative  of  rhetorical 
principles;  extemporaneous  speaking;  the  knowledge  and  application 
of  parliamentary  law ;  debates.  Two  hours  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Social  History.  A  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
social  movements.  Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice 
with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern 
reforms,  factory  legislation,  workingmen's  compensation,  social  insur- 
ance, profit-sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in 
modern  social  problems.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  General  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  problems  and  their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual. 
A  study  of  natural  resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organiza- 
tion, woman  and  child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  hous- 
ing, with  a  survey  of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defectives 
and  delinquents.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Social  Ethics.  An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic 
and  social  phenomena.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  family, 
marriage,  and  the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism, 
socialism  and  communism ;  capital  and  labor  combines,  strikes,  lock- 
outs and  boycotts ;  public  ownership  and  control ;  monopolies  and 
modern  finance ;  public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Organized  Charity.  A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the 
family  and  community.  Social  treatment  and  application  in  the  case 
of  dependents  and  delinquents.  The  purposes  and  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, diagnosis  and  treatment  studied  by  means  of  selected 
cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and  private  agencies  is  studied,  and 
inspection  visits  made  to  important  institutions. 

Three  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

A-B.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar:  De  Vitis.  Parts  of 
speech;  regular  conjugations;  study  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  difference 
of  tense  meanings;  Imperative;  use  of  the  simpler  idioms.  Pronuncia- 
tion, composition  and  conversation.  Pittaro's  Spanish  Reader.  Credit 
not  given  unless  the  full  course  is  completed.  Four  hours  credit. 

C-D.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Advanced  grammar;  idiomatic 
uses  of  the  prepositions ;  irregular  verbs,  verbs  requiring  a  preposition. 
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Composition  and  conversation.   Reading:   Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno; 
Colona,  Lecturas  Recreativas.  Three  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Composition  and  Conversation.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Course  A-B  or  who  have  presented  two  units  of  Span- 
ish for  admission.  Cool :  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation; 
Valers,  El  Pa  jar o  verde ;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas.  Two  hours,  both 
semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

7.  Commercial  Spanish.  Must  be  preceded  by  or  taken  con- 
currently with  Spanish  C-D.  Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commer- 
cial forms,  letter-writing  and  advertisements.  Luria,  Correspondencia 
Commercial;  current  journals  and  other  literature.    Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Classical  Prose.  Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de 
la  Mancha;  St.  Theresa,  Life;  Ribadeneira,  Historia  del  Cisma  de 
Inglaterra,  selections.    Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Classical  Poetry.  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias ;  Romancero 
general    (Duran)  ;   Jorge   Manriquo,    Coplas,   selections. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Modern  Prose.  Luis  Coloma,  Jeromin,  Boy,  La  Reina 
Martin;  Jose  Maria  Pereda,  Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj, 
Europa  salvaje;  Fernan  Caballero,  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena, 
Estudios  criticos.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Modern  Poetry.  Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto 
Risco,  Jose  Selgas,  Nunez  de  Arce,  Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit. 

*12.  Spanish  Drama  and  Oratory.  Classical  period;  selections 
from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Modern  period: 
Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de  bien  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de 
Arce,  El  has  de  lena.    Oratory,  Donoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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Award  of  Prizes 


Senior  Class 
Stephen  J.  Parowski 

Medal  donated  bv  the  Alumni  Association 


Junior  Class  Honors 

Joseph  A.  Gauer 

Medal  donated  by  the  Hon.  Richard  M.  Clifford 

Sophomore  Class  Honors 

Edmund  J.  Fortman 

Medal  donated  in  Memory  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy 

Freshman  Class  Honors 
Marsile  Hughes 
Medal  donated  by  Hon.  John  Gibbons 

The  John  Naghten  Debate  Medal 
Maurice  G.  Walsh 
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Register  of  Students 


Andrulaitis,  Joseph  John Freshman 

Barry,  Edward  Leo Freshman 

Benson,   George  Joseph Sophomore 

Berens,  Cornelius  Aubrey .Freshman 

Black,  John  Earl Sophomore 

Blake,    Martin   Francis Freshman 

Borri,  Dean  Sophomore 

Breen,  Francis  Joseph Junior 

Callahan,  James  Joseph Sophomore 

Carmondy,  James  Patrick Freshman 

Catuncan,  Pedro    Freshman 

Ciesla,  Joseph  Casimer Sophomore 

Cikrit,  Methodius  Francis Freshman 

Coan,  John   Joseph Sophomore 

Collins,  Raymond  Henry Freshman 

*Corcoran,  John  Joseph Freshman 

Crane,  Cyril  Vincent Freshman 

Crawford,   Edward  Joseph Freshman 

Cremer,  Charles  Francis,  Jr Freshman 

Cronin,   Cornelius   David Freshman 

Crotty,  Joseph  Michael Senior 

Crowe,  Joseph  Allen Freshman 

Cullen,  Frank  Paul Freshman 

Czerniewski,    Vincent    Freshman 

Day,  L.  Dudley Junior 

Dee,  Bernard  Francis Sophomore 

Delanty,   J.    Daniel Freshman 

Devlin,   Edward  Joseph Freshman 

Dowiat,  Stanley  Alfons Sophomore 

Drever,  Richard  Joseph Freshman 

Dunleavy,  George  Joseph Freshman 

Dwojacki,  Francis  Louis Freshman 

Eckmann,    Lawrence   Jerome Freshman 

Egan,   William  Bernard Freshman 

Farol,  Honesto  Mendoza Freshman 

Farrell,  Austin  Dumont Freshman 

Farrell,    Edward    White Freshman 


*Deceased. 
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Fitzgerald,  William  Desmond Freshman 

Fitzpatrick,  Collins  Thomas Freshman 

Fortman,  Edmund  Jacob Junior 

Gallagher,  Charles  Joseph Sophomore 

Gallagher,  William  Francis Freshman 

Gannon,  Daniel  Joseph Sophomore 

Gauer,  Joseph  August Senior 

Geheb,  Frederick  George Freshman 

Giacherio,  Joseph    Freshman 

Gillen,  James  Aloysius Freshman 

Grudzinski,   Edward  Joseph Freshman 

Guerra,  John  Dante Freshman 

Hanlon,  John  Joseph Freshman 

Hanson,  George  William,  Jr Junior 

Harrington,  Thomas  Francis Sophomore 

Hennessy,  Joseph  Christopher Freshman 

Higgins,  David  Jeremiah Freshman 

Hughes,  Marsile  Joseph Sophomore 

Karasinski,    Edward   Stanley Sophomore 

Keate,  Arthur  James Sophomore 

Kelly,  Raymond  Francis Junior 

Kempa,  Theophile  Adalbert Sophomore 

Kessie,  Walter Special 

Kowalewski,  Edward Freshman 

Krupka,  Edward  Charles Sophomore 

Lavin,  Francis  Ignatius Freshman 

Lee,  Robert  Edward Freshman 

LeFebvre,  John  Napoleon Sophomore 

Lewicki,  Joseph  Anthony Freshman 

Lodge,  Ralph  Edwin Junior 

McCourt,  Vincent  de  Paul Sophomore 

McDevitt,  Bernard,  Jr Sophomore 

McGonagle,  John  Francis Freshman 

McGuire,  James  Patrick Freshman 

McLean,  Daniel  Richard Sophomore 

McMahon,  Daniel  Jordan Freshman 

McNally,  James  Bernard Freshman 

McNally,  Martin  Jerome Junior 

McNally,  Thomas  Joseph Senior 

McNulty,  John  Daniel Sophomore 

Madden,  John  Joseph Freshman 

Mahoney,  James  Hughes Sophomore 

Maloy,  Bernard  James Freshman 

Monaco,  Frank  Joseph Sophomore 
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Miller,  Edward  Aloysius Senior 

Morrissey,  Dennis  Joseph Sophomore 

Mullen,  Timothy  Francis,  Jr Sophomore 

Mulligan,  Dominic  Gabriel Sophomore 

Murphy,  John  Joseph Freshman 

Nealon,  Edward  Francis Freshman 

O'Callaghan,    Joseph   Patrick Freshman 

O'Connor,  Vincent  Patrick Freshman 

O'Hearn,  James  Joseph Freshman 

O'Neill,  Gerald  George Sophomore 

Paul,  Austin  Joseph Sophomore 

Petrone,  Marco  Salvatore Sophomore 

Pigott,  George  Ragor J unior 

Powers,   William   Douglas Junior 

Punzal,  Amadeo   Sophomore 

Pykett,  Daniel  Joseph Freshman 

Racic,   John   Vemantius Special 

Reitzmeyer,   Leo   Peter Freshman 

Reuter,  Walter  Joseph Freshman 

Roe,  Charles  Thomas Freshman 

Russell,  John  Smyth Sophomore 

Ryan,   John   Gregory Freshman 

Schmitz,  Herbert  Eugene Sophomore 

Senese,  Thomas  Joseph r Sophomore 

Shay,   Richard   Franklin Senior 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henry Sophomore 

Somerville,  William   Sophomore 

Stanek,  Wenceslaus  Francis Freshman 

Straka,  James  Anthony,  Jr Freshman 

Sullivan,  Edmond  J  ohn Junior 

Sullivan,   Robert   Francis Freshman 

Tobin,  Richard  Thomas Sophomore 

Traub,'  Anthony  Boniface Freshman 

Tyrakowski,  Alex  Chester Freshman 

Valancius,  Anastasius   Freshman 

VanDorn,    Charles    Freshman 

VanLaanen,  Francis  John,  Jr Freshman 

Viskocil,  Emil  James Freshman 

Walsh,  James  Edwin Freshman 

Wietrzykowski,  John  Florian Sophomore 

Wolf orth,  Alfred   Senior 

Zelezinski,   Leo   Anton Sophomore 
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Certificate,   see  Admission 

Chapel,  11 

Charter,  7 

College  Life,  14 

Combined  Courses,  Medicine,  44 
Law,  45 

Conditions,  29 

Contents,  2 

Courses  of  Study,  see  Depart- 
ments; leading  to  B.  A.  and 
B.  S.   Degrees,  29 

Degrees,  33 

Departments  and  Courses  —  As- 
tronomy,   46;    Biology,    46 
Chemistry,   47;    Economics,   48 
Education,     48;      English,     50 
Evidences      of      Religion,      52 
French,   52 ;    Geology,   53 ;    Ger- 
man,   54 ;    Greek,    55 ;    History, 
56;  Latin,  57;  Mathematics,  59; 
Philosophy,      60 ;      History     of 
Philosophy,   61  ;    Physical   Edu- 
cation,  62";    Physics,   62;    Polit- 
ical Science,  63;   Public  Speak- 
ing,   64;    Sociology,    65;    Span- 
ish, 65. 

Discipline,  24 

Education,  System  of,  8 
Electives,  29,  43 

Entrance,  Requirements,  28;  De- 
ficiencies, 28;  Pre-Medical,  42 


Examinations,   25 ;    Entrance,    32 

Advanced  Standing,  32 
Expenses,    18;    College,    18;    Pre- 
Medical,  45 
Faculty,  6 

Freshman,  Studies  of,  37 
Glee  Club,  16 

Grades,  36;  of  Scholarship,  27 
History  and  Location,  7 
Index,  72 

Information,    General,    7 
Jeanne  d'Arc  Club,  17 
Legal  Title,  13 
Library,  12 
Loyola  University,  7 
Magazine,  15 
Major  and  Minor,  40 
Masters'  Degree,  33 
Methods  of  Admission,  31 
Moral  Training,  11 
Museums,  12 
Needs  of  the  College,  13 
Oratorical,  15 
Pre-Medical  Course,  42 
Prizes,  18 

Quality  of  Work,  36 
Register  of  Students,  68 
Registration,  28 
Religious  Exercises,   11 
Reports,  26 
Required  Courses,  37 
Requirements  for  Admission,  28; 

for  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  Degree,  29; 

for  Graduation,  35 ;  Group,  3S 

Subject,  37 
Scholarship,  20 
Semester,  23;  Flour,  43 
Social  Life,   14 
Sodality,   14 

Sock  and  Buskin  Club,  17 
Special  Students,  32 
Student  Organization,  14 
Students,  Register  of,  68 
System  of  Education,  8 
Terms,  23;  Vacations,  23 
Transcript  of  Record,  27 
Tuition,  Fees,  18 
Unit  for  Entrance,  28,  42 


REGISTRATION 

September  18-19  will  be  registration  days  for  the  scholastic 
year  1922-1923.  All  registration  must  be  completed  within 
this  period. 

Regular  classes  will  be  resumed  on  Wednesday,  September 
20,  1922. 


INFORMATION 

Address  all  communications  regarding  the  Arts  and 
Science  department  of  Loyola  University  to:  The  Dean,  St. 
Ignatius  College,  1076  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Loyola    University 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Conducted  by    the   Jesuits 


DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES  AND  LITERATURE 
1076  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COLLEGE  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
Sixth  Floor  Ashland  Block,  155  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

706  South  Lincoln  Street,  Opposite  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago, 

Illinois 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

617  Ashland  Block,  -Clark  and  Randolph  St.,  Opposite  Court  House 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  —  St.  Ignatius  High  School,  1076  Roosevelt  Road, 
and  Loyola  Academy,  Loyola  Avenue  and  Sheridan  Road,  adrail 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  and  take  them  through  the 
usual  high  school  course. 
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